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Not only a world’s selling record 
in its first year proves the desirability 
of an Essex franchise. 


Of course, dynamic selling activity 
is wanted. But the question of per- 
manency is just as important to the 
individual dealer as books full of 
orders ahead. 


In this connection, judge an Essex 
franchise by what you know of Hud- 
son’s preeminent success. 


The same men are responsible for 
both cars. The same policy is behind 
Essex that has made Hudson sales 
leader of the fine car field. 


And 97% of the Hudson product 
is handled through men who have 
been connected with the organi- 
zation more than seven 
years. 


Isn’t that the strongest 
kind of assurance to holders 
of an Essex franchise, that 





ESSEX 


MOTORS 


DETROIT 
USA 


An Essex Dealership Means 
Business Permanency 


they are building their own future in 
the business? 


And wouldn’t you like to share the 
success of a car that has swept aside 
all previous selling records in its first 
year sales exceeding $35,000,000? 


Since Essex set the world’s 50-hour 
endurance record of 3037 miles and 
the 24-hour road record of 1061 miles, 
its sales have more than doubled over 
corresponding months of last year. 


In the Essex you sell the estab- 


lished dominant car of the light- 


weight field. You are supported by 
the world’s largest selling’ fine car 
organization. You are associated 
with successful business men and 
leaders. And you are building a 
sure future. Your territory may 
be open. 
Write today. 
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~The New a 
UTILITY 
Universal Rim Wrench 


How many wrenches do you use on demountable rims? 
Just one 

—if you have a new improved UTILITY Universal Rim 
Wrench—the one tool absolutely automatic in action, 
that fits every nut on every demountable rim. 

Big enough to do its job—and never fail. 

Small enough for car owners to carry with them in the 
tool box. 


All steel with indestructible handles and jaws even in 
the face of rough usage. 


Dealers: You can sell UTILITY Universal Rim 
Wrenches, and use them yourself. Both ways, they pay. 
Order from your jobber. Jobbers: Get in touch with us. 


HILL PUMP VALVE COMPANY 





Mfrs. of UTILITY Protected Heaters, UTILITY Pedals 
for Fords, UTILITY Pumps, UTILITY Universal 
Rim Wrenches and UTILITY Universal Wrenches. 





Belmont and Knox Avenues - . - “ CHICAGO 
SALES DEPARTMENT 





1323 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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ALL WEATHER PROTECTOR FOR 


FORDS 


NOW IS THE TIME 
To Stock This Lively Seller 


Here is a popular, quick moving neces- 
sity for Fords that sells well the year 
‘round, but goes particularly good dur- 
ing the hot months. 


The Presto All Weather Protector for 
Fords prevents cold air from entering 
through the pedal slots in winter—shuts 
out engine heat and keeps the front 
compartment comfortably cool in sum- 
mer. 


Now is the time to get ready for the 
big season close at hand. Order from 
your jobber. 


Send for a Presto Catalog. 


The complete line includes over 100 
motor car necessities—each one a popu- 
lar, quick selling item. 


Metal Specialties Mfg. Co. 


338-352 N. Kedzie Ave. 


Chicago — U. S. A. 
Eastern Branch, 16-24 W. 6list Street 
New York City 
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Tl $US PENSION 
c HOO~ DIE ) 


An exceptional opportunity for the 
automobile dealer and 


distributor 


The Houdaille Shock Absorber is a tried and tested device 
of proven superiority. | During the Great War, French ambu- 
lances were equipped with the Houdaille Hydraulic Suspension 
which showed such exceptional qualities that today this engineer- 
ing triumph has been accepted with enthusiasm throughout 
motordom. 

The Houdaille is made of the finest (alloy) steel, weighing 
only 71% lbs.; is frictionless—having only one moving part 
operating in a olycerin-filled chamber. It absorbs 75% of ail 
shocks and spring vibrations, preventing body sway and broken 
springs. There are no straps to break or springs to lose tension; 
it will not rust or squeak. 

The Houdaille has been in use for eight years in Europe. It 
has demonstrated its durability and wonderful shock absorbing 
qualities. It is endorsed by the finest automotive engineers in 
the world as is shown by its adoption as standard equipment for 
1920 on a number of high-price cars. 

Among the Houdaille standard equipped cars are: Alba, 
Alda (F. Charron), Chenard & Walker, Cunningham, Delage, 
DeLaunay-Belleville, Farnam, Minerva, Panhard & Levassor, 


Piccard & Pictet, Rochet-Schneider, Secqueville & Hoyau and 
Unic (Q. Richard). 


Write or wire us for our distributor’s offer, mentioning 
credit references. It will pay you to make connections now 


The Houdaille Company 


Sole U.S. Sales Agents 
35 Root Building BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufactured 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORP. 









Photo show:ng in- 
strument on Tlou- 
Jalle standard 
equipped Panhard- 


Levassor chassis. 
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Rendering Service to Help You Render Service 
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Adding More Profits 


Why Not Make Your Service a Real Partner to Sales? 























One of the most gratifying things in the industry today is the fact that dealers 
are getting away from the old idea that service is something to be “Thrown in” 
with the purchase of a car or truck. During the period of years when the 
automobile was in a stage of development, free service grew up as an accepted 
department of merchandising. 


We have progressed too far today to tolerate such conditions and now we find in 
niany instances where sales and service operated as separate institutions are 
making profits for the dealer. 
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'f there still are dealers who coddle their customers—and we find there are— 
it would be well to quit now. Read the lead story in this issue; you may be 
able to cash in on some of the facts set forth. : 
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Have You Thought of Adding a Paint Department? 


Perhaps most of our readers have entertained the prevalent thought that the 
painting of automobiles or trucks was a job not to be handled by ordinary 
service stations. We have long held the notion that to do a satisfactory job of 
painting an automobile one must work alongside an expert painrer for years 
and get from him the many little tricks that go to produce the mirror-like 
surface on cars. 
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We are going to explode much of this theory and tell you that you, in your 
shop, can refinish automobiles along with your regular service. 


We shall not attempt to tell you how it is going to be done, but read the article 
in this issue, which is the beginning of a series to appear in Motor Ace and 
which will tell our readers the how and why of adding a paint department to 
their business. 


The automobile refinishing business heretofore has been shrouded in too much 
mystery and a great many dealers have been cheated out of a profitable income, 
simply because they have not been shown the possibilities in the right light. 
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Means your assurance of quick Service and Quality 


AHLBERG GROUND BEARINGS 


are the best in the field. Our new Bearing Service 
carries only the best makes of new bearings. 
See Our Nearest Branch. 


AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY, 317-327 E. 29th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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= BRANCHES: 
\ = Atlanta, Buston, Brouklyn, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Memphis, —= Yi 
— New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Pittsburgh, Omaha, Providence, San Francisco, St. Louis, ==} | 
— Cincinnati, New Orleans. | 
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MAKE YOUR SERVICE A 
REAL PARTNER TO SALES - 


And Drop the Word “‘Free’ From 
Your Sales Talks 


XCEPT the _ business family, not 
every family can have twins. 

It must have them, if it is going to 
be a better business family. 

The twins are: 

More sources of profit. 

Fewer sources of loss. 

Much has been said lately about profits 
—additional profits. It has told how 
essential they are to the dealer’s success 
in. these critical, after-war days when 
production and credit are being curtailed. 

Equally necessary are fewer losses. 

And one of the sources of loss for most 
dealers is what 
has been called 
free service. 


The time has 


time has ever of- 
fered so fine an 
opportunity — to 
make service a 
real partner to 
sales. 


Two or three 
makes of cars 
and a truck or 
two are being 
sold _ absolutely 
without free service. 
Conditions peculiar 
to their production. 
and distribution 
make this possible. 
Most dealers, and in 
back of them most 
manufacturers, have 
felt that the new au- 
tomotive vehicle, de- 
livered withouta 
road test, requires a: 
certain amount of 
attention and adjust- 
ment which should 
not be made a bur- 
den on the purchas- 
er. They have felt 
that the purchaser, 
often untried in au- 





ance. The almost universal question 
in the business to-day is, What is the ex- 
act meaning of this word “certain?” 
During the years when automobile 
products were in a stage of development, 
free service grew up as an accepted de- 
partment of merchandising, and in grow- 
ing it attained an importance beyond all 
expectations and became one of the 
trade’s “problems.” It is a problem to- 
day and in a great many merchandising 
establishments one which needs correc- 
tion. It must be corrected some day. 
What better time than to-day; when busi- 


He May Seem Harmless at First, But— 
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ARE YOU GUILTY OF ANYTHING 
LIKE THIS? 


A big city car dealer does without 

charge during the ninety-day warranty 
-* period the following. jobs: 

1—Clean carbon. ae 

2—Clean and adjust spark. plugs. 

3—Adjust and equalize brakes. 

4—Clean and adjust carbureter. 

5—Ctean and adjust ignition. 

6—Adjust generator. 

7—Adjust clutch and differential. 

8—Clean engine. 

9—Drain oil and re-fill crankcase. 

10—Oil and grease car. 

11—Wash and polish car. 

12—Clean slipcovers and upholstery. 

And service costs slice four per cent 
out of his gross sales profits. 
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nesses of all kinds are being forced to 
watch more closely than ever their profit 
and loss columns; when the public has 
been educated, in a large measure, out 
of the old idea that something ought to 

be “thrown in” with 


merchandise and 
when the dominance 
of demand over sup- 
ply, for all classes of 
automotive vehicles, 
makes the correction 
possible with less 
resistance than 
would be the case 
? when production has 
, got into its stride? 

Dealers, of course, 
must decide for their 
individual businesses 
what they shall do 
for the new car or 
new truck purchaser 
in the way of service 
for which no charge 
is made. But every 
dealer, looking 
squarely at facts 
concerning condi- 
tions he must meet 
in to-day’s period of 
readjustment and to- 
morrow’s period of 
intensive competi- 
tion, should wipe out 
for all times, if it is 
a part of his policy, 
a service plan under 
which he does al- 
most everything but 

















tomobile operation, 
is entitled to a cer- 
tain amount of in- 
struction and assist- 


The dealer may not see the harm in performing various service operations gratis, 
here and there, but the cumulative effect of this policy soon begins to con- 
sume his profits and he finds himself facing a situation similar to the above 





— run the new pur- 
chaser’s car or truck 
during the ninety- 
day period covered 
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Some dealers are still doing business along the lines 
~ of the old-fashioned grocer who gave us a few sticks 


of candy when the grocery bill was paid 


by the manufacturer’s warranty. If you 
are coddling your customers it would be 
. well to quit now. There are three things 
you might do: 


1—Eliminate the phrase “free service” 
from your sales talks. Don’t let a cus- 
tomer, old or new, ever hear the words 
again in your establishment. 


2—Sell your customer an inspection 
service with his new car or truck. Have 
a printed statement on your contract 
definitely covering this service. Make 
your customer understand that this ser- 
vice is maintained to assist him to be- 
come thoroughly the master of the 
vehicle he has purchased. Avoid the 
word “free” in the entire transaction, 
emphasizing the fact that you will per- 


form this service without charge, be-. 


cause of your desire and the manufac- 
turer’s, as well as the owner’s, that the 
latter shall get the maximum of perform- 
ance from his purchase. 


3—Stick to the spirit and the letter of 
your inspection service agreement. See 
that it involves only such inspection as 
will preyént an inexperienced driver 
from damaging a new, stiff vehicle and 
only such adjustments as grow out of 
the use of a new vehicle under normal 
conditions or out of defects in manufac- 
ture or assembly. Charge the customer 
for all labor and all materials used, in- 
cluding oil and grease, for work outside 
the inspection service. 


A fourth step, and one which might 
help to solve not only your service prob- 
lem but that of your entire community, 
which would make the solution of your 
individual problem all the easier, would 


be to bring the service situation before 
your dealers’ association; or if your 
town is without one, before a meeting 
of your competitors called to get ac- 
quainted with each other. Talk over 
business conditions in a friendly way 
and settle in a sane manner this ques- 
tion of service, which after all should 
not be a competitive question. 


Determination of what inspection ser- 
vice without charge should consist of 
must necessarily be governed by indi- 
vidual conditions prevailing in your 
establishment or, if association co-opera- 
tion is possible, in your community. But 
it is apparent that no dealer can continue 
profitably in business making practically 
all sorts of adjustments arising during 
the ninety-day period without charge. 
Some dealers are doing this and in addi- 
tion—they put it under the head of good 
will—coiling and cleaning their customers’ 
cars, all as a part of their free service 
policy. No wonder one big dealer in this 
class admits that he loses $20,000 a year 
on his service station, and another con- 
fesses that free service costs clip three 
and one-half to four per cent from his 
gross profits on sales. 


However, there is a happy medium, 


‘ one which will build for you the greatest 


amount of good will at the least cost 
and which will satisfy your customers. 
You will have to determine this medium 
for yourself, but the experiences of a 
large number of successful dealers in 
various sections of the country may be 
of assistance to you. In general, these 
dealers: 


1i—Limit service without charge to 
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thirty days, except, of course, in replace- 
ment of defective parts whose defects 
develop within the ninety-day warranty 
period. This service is limited to adjust- 
ments of mechanism which often gets 
out of “tune” in the operation of a new 
car. Some dealers charge for any ad- 
justment which requires more than fif- 
teen minutes and for any which plainly 
was made necessary by the owner’s 
neglect. In particular it may be said 
that service station attention made 
necessary by an owner’s failure properly 
to oil and grease his car or truck should 
be charged for, if for no other reason 
than because such charges serve to 
emphasize the necessity for this type of 
attention, thus making the owner a more 
careful one and a better customer. KEsti- 
mates of cost of this sort of inspection 
service vary, but a good many dealers 
have been able to perform it on $2,000 
cars at a cost of $10 to $15 a car, or 
one-half to three-fourths of one per cent 
of the sale price. Still other dealers 
offer purchasers three monthly inspec- 
tions with all necessary adjustments not 
due to neglect, but the general opinion 
seems to be that “kinks” in a new vehicle 
generally will show up during the first 
thousand miles or the first month’s oper- 
ation. 


2—Urge owners, by means of letters 
and personal calls, to bring their vehicles 
to the service station for monthly in- 
spection during the first year of opera- 
tion; these inspections being sold on the 
idea of preventive. service and being 
charged for at nominal rates. 


3—Make service and courtesy the 
watchwords of their service stations but 
impress upon their customers the value 
of this service by charging for it. 


The Service Coupon Idea 


A number of dealers employ the coupon 
idea in handling the service without 
charge problem, but many who tried out 
the plan a year or two ago have aban- 
doned it because of its complications. 
One dealer who gave each new car pur- 
chaser a book containing thirty non- 
charge service coupons, each covering 
an. hour’s work, declares it was just as 
hard to get customers to give up the 
coupons as to pay for service work. 
Many of them advanced the argument 
that this and that piece of service work 
should be free under the warranty and 
refused to turn in the coupons issued to 
cover this sort of service. 


Dealers in numerous cities have advo- 
cated a national service policy. This 
may be possible some day but its en- 
forcement would undoubtedly be a diffi- 
cult, unwieldy task. The real solution 
of the problem is in the hands of the 
dealers themselves. Association co-oper- 
ation will help but in the end each dealer 
must define and carry out a policy which 
will build and retain good will without 
cutting too deeply into his margin of 
profit. He must adopt a policy and have 
the backbone to carry it out. 


Above all things the dealer should see 
that his pre-delivery inspection puts a 
vehicle in perfect condition on the road. 
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MOTOR AGE 


Who Should Service a Car's Equipment? 


Should the Equipment of a Car Be Given Service by the Dealer Selling the Car or 
Turned Over to the Factory Representatives of That Particular Equipment 


HENEVER the question of service 

appears it is always considered 
from one of two standpoints, “Keeping 
the Car Owner Satisfied,” or “Making 
Service Show a Profit.” There are two 
peculiarities relative to this treatment of 
the subject: first, the two ideas are so 
closely related that it is nearly impossi- 
ble to determine just where one ends 
and the other begins; secondly, the dis- 
cussions are always addressed to the 
car dealer. The latter naturally results 
from the recognized fact that the car 
owner goes to the dealer in the event 
that he experiences any difficulty. | 


The supposition is advanced that this. 


is due to the feeling on the part of the 
owner that the dealer should “Serve that 
which he sells.” This is not, however, 
the whole truth of the matter, for in the 
final analysis, the owner considers the 
dealer responsible for the car, being the 
vehical makers’ agent and as such, in 
a position to make adjustments, finan- 
cial as well as mechanical, to better ad- 
vantage than some other concern which 
is not directly representing the manu- 
facturer and, therefore, not so vitally 
interested. 


Trouble Often Imaginary 


The car owner undoubtedly has the 
correct idea but has not expanded it 
sufficiently to cover the various parts 
of his equipment which are not produced 
by the establishment turning out the 
car. Is it not logical, therefore, on the 
basis of the car owner’s reasoning, to 
refer accessory ailments to the repre- 
sentative of the accessory manufac- 
turer? 


Consider the proposition of service on 
automotive electrical equipment. Un- 
doubtedly the greater percentage of 
calls for service can be laid to this door, 
for although the systems now on the 
market are rugged in construction and 
give excellent operation, they are com- 
paratively speaking, the most delicate 
portions of the power system. -Through- 
out the innumerable calls for service on 
the electrical system, we find that a 
very great percentage of the needed 
service on this particular apparatus is 
in the user’s: mind. How often the com- 
plaint: “My generator does not seem to 
charge enough,” “My lights do not seem 
to dim sufficiently,” “My spark does not 
seem to be as hot as it was,” and we find 
that the only trouble is that they do not 
seem to function properly. 


So that the giving of efficient service 
is in a large measure a psychological 
problem, and not wholly a mechanical 
or electrical one. In order to soothe the 
Owners’ feelings and eliminate many of 
their incorrect ideas relative to their dif- 
ficulties, it is necessary to have in the 
service organization, men who are thor- 





absolute confidence. 
o 


particular problem. 


car proper. 





The Reasons Set Forth by a Prominent Maker of 
Electrical Equipment Why Its Service Station 
Should Service Their Product 


The factory authorized service station is vitally interested, not 
in the car but the electrical system. 


Its men being far better trained; thereby produce a feeling of 


It gives service at a reduced labor charge; the result of the 
specialist being able to turn out the work in less time. 


It reduces delays through the carrying of sufficient stock. 


It creates a better feeling with the owner, due to the satisfaction 
he derives through dealing with the manufacturer’s agent; the ac- 
companying satisfactory adjustments, when such are in order, and 
the fact that the final authority on grievances, the service manager 
is in a position to intelligently discuss, even to technical details, his 


By turning over his electrical work to the service station, the 
dealer is relieved of the costs incidental to “free service,” the over- 
head and investment which the electrical department necessitates 
and by putting a small part of this cost into better engine repair 
men and shop equipment he increases his capacity for service on the 








oughly familiar with the system in all 
of its details. Some of these men must 
be more than repairmen, for the aver- 
age owner feels ‘much more satisfied 
when his case is made clear to him by 
at least the service manager. It would, 
indeed, be a great asset to a dealer to 
have, ‘as his service manager, a man who 
is intimately familiar with every detail 
of the car and its equipment, but such 
men are almost unheard of in the ranks 
of repairmen and when they do appear, 
are in demand for a job higher up. The 
car itself, without the problems of the 
accessories, being sufficient for the aver- 
age man to keep pace with. This, from 
the dealer’s standpoint of satisfied own- 
ers, where all the service is attempted 
in an establishment, means the presence 
of the unobtainable man. 


The dealer, however, sees the inde- 


pendent electrical service station 
throughout the country building up a 
prosperous business and feels that he is 
losing a chance to make the service pay 
a profit by not applying the much 
talked of “adding a department.” He 
feels that by installing an electrical de- 
partment, he could take care of this 
work on his particular make of car and 
help to put the service department on a 
paying basis. It goes without saying 
that he cannot expect to derive any 
benefit from any owners other than those 
of the cars he sells, which at best would 


be only two or three makes. The rival 
dealer, even though he handles a car 
equipped with the same make of elec- 
trical apparatus, is not going to send his 
owners to a competitor for service. 


Expensive Equipment Necessary 

In order to be in a position to give 
service on any one make of car, the 
dealer must install a costly set of test 
equipment and invest in an extensive 
stock, not necessarily that he believes 
it necessary but because the accessory 
manufacturer, knowing the need for it, 
require certain standards to be met be- 
fore granting the benefits of a service 
connection. Many dealers feel that 
without other preparation than the serv- 
ices of an automobile electrician they 
can make so-called minor adjustments, 
such as replacing burned-out fuses, in- 
stalling new brushes and the like, 
thereby satisfying the customer, but 
each burned-out fuse and worn brush is 
due to some particular cause, which, in 
the interests of good service, should be 
removed and by making these minor ad- 
justments without the proper testing fa- 
cilities the dealer is only putting off the 
day when the owner will become the un- 
reasonably dissatisfied customer, due to 
the necessity of paying to have the pre- 
vious work duplicated, as well as hav- 
ing additional repairs made; often far 
more costly than the original bill would 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Pre-Delivery Service on the New Car 


A Los Angeles Dealer Has the Engine Tuned; Brakes Adjusted; Wheels Aligned 
and Then It Is Driven Twenty Miles as a Road Test to Make 


ERVICE is sold to the prospective 

buyer of a Franklin car in Los An- 
geles beginning with his entry at the 
door of the establishment of Ralph Ham- 
lin, Inc., the dealer. It is so closely 
identified with the car itself that it has 
closed many a deal. Ralph Hamlin has 
been the Franklin car dealer in that city 
for fifteen years and each one of these 
years has seen progress in his service 
plans and facilities. John W. Weik, the 
man in charge, has been with the firm 
twelve years and like Mr. Hamlin has 
been a student of every phase of the 
business. The dealer takes care of sell- 
ing the cars and Weik takes care of 
keeping them sold. 


Made the Old Cars Run 

Mr. Hamlin made his start in business 
by selling bicycles in 1896. In later 
years, the automobile became more com- 
mon and Hamlin aspired to be a dealer. 
He did not have enough money, however, 
so made his start by buying discarded 
ears and making them run. In those 
days automobiles were not as depend- 
able as they now are. They were con- 
sidered “contrary” by many owners and 
after taking a try they were not loath 
to part with them after having let them 
stay unused in the barn, or woodshed, 
for a prolonged period. It was not as 
difficult to make them run as to keep 
them running. On the old cars that came 
into his possession, Hamlin worked 
ceaselessly, until he made them run and 
then, after selling them, he kept them 
running. That was his earliest concep- 
tion of service and it was many years 
before the term became of common 
usage. To-day he sells new cars and 
keeps them running. He acquired the 


Franklin agency in 1905 and is the oldest . 


dealer on the coast, in point of contin- 
uous representation of one make of car. 
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Sure It Is in Perfect Condition 





Staircase leading to mezzanine floor 

and at the right, the janitor who is 

furnished a uniform and is busy con- 
tinuously with brush and broom 


The Hamlin establishment is one of 
the largest and finest, although not the 
most pretentious, in Los Angeles, The 
central plant consists of two large build- 
ings and a private warehouse. All the 
real estate, the buildings and consider- 
able more property are owned individ- 
ually by Mr. Hamlin and the entire lot 
represents his progress and prosperity 
as a motor car merchant who appreciates 
the meaning of service. 


It is evident from the Hamlin layout 
that cleanliness may be made akin to 
Godliness even in the automobile busi- 
ness. The walls and floor of the sales- 
room are absolutely immaculate. The 


woe oe 


janitor is furnished uniforms—blue for 
winter service, white for summer—and 
he always is busy with a brush, broom 
or cloth in hand. The visitor who dis- 
tributes cigar ashes in his tracks would 
not find them there if he returned five 
minutes after leaving. Back of the doors, 
which lead to the shop, the same spot- 
less idea obtains. The thirty-five men 
in the shop and service departments are 
supplied with khaki jumpers and the 
firm pays the laundry bills, so the em- 
ployees are encouraged to keep them free 
from grime. “Do you need oil for your 
car to-day?” <A youth of stygian black- 
ness asks the question, but his uniform 
is as white as snow. The two young 
men who keep the demonstrating cars 
in trim, and get ready cars for delivery, 
are attired in fresh linen dusters. 


Complete Record of New Car 


There are many and various details 
about the operation of the Hamlin ser- 
vice department. First, consider the 
general office. A thorough card system 
is maintained upon which is kept the 
names of all owners of Franklin cars, 
their street address, the date of the car’s 
purchase and the type and number of 
the car. This system is for no other 
purpose than in connection with service. 
It will be referred to later in this article. 


The 


service department begins its 




















Abundant light and cleanliness are 
characteristic of this service station. 
The thirty-five men in the shop and 
service department are supplied with 
khaki jumpers and the company 
pays the laundry bill. Left, the 
corner from which gasoline and oil 
are dispensed. Here, too, the pre- 
vailing spotlessness of the whole 
establishment is emphasized by the 
attendant in a white uniform and 
the white oil containers 
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work upon receipt of a new car from 
the shipping platform. Used cars, 
traded in on new cars, go direct to 
the repair department. When a new. 
car is received it is given a thorough 
inspection, which includes greasing 
and oiling of every part, regardless 
of what may have been done along 
this line at the factory. The engine 
is tuned up, the wheels aligned and 
the brakes adjusted. Then the car is 
driven twenty miles as a road test. 
It is placed in what is considered 
perfect running condition and a 
check made on any~-small adjust- 
ments found necessary before de- 
livery. The car then is ready to go 
into the hands of the buyer. 


A salesman does not deliver the 
car. That is done by an instructor, 
whose duty it is to see that the 
owner understands the handling of 
the car and he must stay with him 
until he knows how to drive it. The 
instructor explains that this is a new 
car and points out the necessity for 
changing the oil at 400 and 800 miles. 
He also takes the owner to the bat- 
tery service station to have the bat- 
tery registered and inspeced. 


Now we go back to that card file in 
the general office. A letter is sent 
the owner and he is advised to have 
the oil changed as the instructor 
said. In this letter the company’s 
inspection system is explained. The 
owner is entitled to three inspections 
and it is the business of the office 
to see that the car is brought in and 
the inspections made. Record is 
made of each inspection on a printed 
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FORM &-4288-—SERVICE. 


FILE FACE COPY: SEND Care COPY fo COWHER; SALMON COPY TO TRANKLIN AUTO CO. SYRACUSE. ®. ¥, 


R. C. HAMLIN, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
MONTHLY INSPECTION REPORT 


CAR NO. 





Name INSPECTION NO 





STARTED 








ADORESS TYPE 4 MODEL 





FINISHED 








city ODOMETER READING 





TIME REQUIRED 





CONDITION 
BEFORE 


PART 
BEFORE AFTER 
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BATTERY CELLS 


NOTE: By bringing your car in regularly each month end studying this report, you will greatly aid us in giving your car 
and care we desire, 


BY 
OWNER 








form provided for that purpose. The 


ORIVER 





first inspection notice usually goes 
out two weeks in advance of the date 
specified for the inspection to take 
place. This is about thirty days from 
the date of the car’s delivery. The 
owner is given the option of two 
dates on which to bring the car in 
but he must leave the car a full day. 
This is a real inspection and there 
must be time allowed for making - all 
adjustments necessary. If the owner 
cannot bring the car in on the days sug- 
gested, he may make a special appoint- 
ment, but this must be some day in the 
Same week as his assigned service day. 
The inspection notices are followed up 
closely and if an owner has neglected to 
bring the car in according to notice the 
reason is learned and steps taken to 
Show him the necessity for ocmplying. 


Regular Routine Inspection 


When the car is brought in the reg- 
ular routine of inspection is gone 
through. The car is greased carefully, 
oil changed if the owner desires, engine 
tuned up, wheels and brakes adjusted 
and a short road test made. This enables 
the service department to learn if the 
car is working properly, check up the 
small defects, take out the squeaks and 
rattles and it also provides opportunity 
for the service manager to talk to the 
owner and learn how he is getting along 
with the car and if he is satisfied with 
its performance. 








— 


The owner's car 
When 


a car is brought in it gives the service department a chance to advise necessary 


Monthly inspection report used by R. C. Hamlin, Los Angeles. 
is given three inspections and record is kept of the result of each of these. 


repairs or adjustment before they result in serious trouble 





At the time of the first inspection, it is 
surprising to learn how many owners 
have forgotten their instructions. By 
bringing them into contact with the ser- 
vice department they are helped out of 
their difficulties. The second inspection 
follows thirty days from the first and 





Owing to unavoidable 
delays, MOTOR AGE is 
unable to start in this 
week’s issue its series of 
articles on Tire Repairing. 

Watch for announce- 
ment next week in regard 


to this valuable series. 





bring it in. 
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the third after the car has been out 
ninety days. The owner becomes sold 
on the idea of having these inspections 
made and although they are going to 
have to be paid for in the future, it sel- 
dom happens that they are neglected. 
The inspection system is made a part 
of the sale of the car and for this rea- 
son there is no charge during the ninety- 
day period but after that greasing and 
labor are paid for at the regular sched- 
ule. As time passes the car is likely 
to-need more attention. It is not the 
Hamlin system to wait for the owner to 
The records show the last 
time the car was in and if the time has 
arrived for a valve-grinding job, carbon 
removal, or a slight overhaul the owner 
is written a letter and his attention 
called to that fact. 

Does all this detail about service pay? 
If you think not, look up the rating of 
Ralph Hamlin, Los Angeles, and then 
remember that eighteen years ago he 
could not buy a new automobile or be- 
come a dealer, because he did not have 
enough money. 
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We are living in an age in which 
old-time theories are upset. It used 
to be said that to finish an automobile 
one had to work side by side with an 
expert for years to acquire the knack. 
Now we find that this knack is, after 
all, simply the application of a few 

mental princtples, particularly 
_ the choice of materials. Any dealer 

who runs a service station can add a 

paint and trim department and make 

money if he, or someone else in his 

establishment, has mastered the prin- : 
ciples of automobile painting. No 

elaborate equipment is required. 


Motor Age has recently investigated 
the course in automobile painting as 
offered by the Chicago College of 
Auto Painting and found it well 
adapted to the needs of dealers wish- 
ing to add a finishz::g department to 
their business. The course is given 
by mail and persons taking up the 
course send samples of their work to 
the college, where it is judged by men 
of long experience and proved skill 
in the automobile painting business. 
In next week’s issue. we shall present 
further discussion of the methods 
used by this institution. 











ERVICE stations have been estab- 

lished for taking care of all sorts of 
mechanical: troubles incident to cars, but 
practically no attempt has been made to 
adequately meet the car owner’s demands 
for service on the care and upkeep of 
the paint and varnish. 


The life of a good paint job is the life 
of its finishing varnish. When this pro- 
tective coat has become dried out and 
hard, checking and crazing follows, and 
unless properly cared for the entire fin- 
ish is gradually destroyed. If a good 
paint job is always kept under finishing 
varnish it should last indefinitely. 


Why then, is it not the moral respon- 
sibility of the automobile service sta- 
tions, or garages, to give car owners the 
sort of service which will provide a 
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HAVE YOU THOUGH 


This is not a parts department, but incoming work to be refinished in the paint ° 
department of one motor car dealer's establishment 


means for keeping the paint coats under 
finishing varnish? 

The need is there and the owners 
stand ready to pay the price, so why is it 
that the country is suffering from a lack 
of automobile painting service stations? 


One of the main reasons is that the 
automobile dealer or service man has 
not been told how easily and cheaply 
this sort of service can be given. Meth- 
ods used by the old carriage painters, 
properly, have been put to death. In 
past days the bodies were allowed to 
stand “in oil” for weeks and sometimes 
months until thoroughly dry. After the 
finishing varnish was applied the win- 
dow shades were lowered and weeks 
were spent in allowing it to dry. Today 
we have finishing varnishes that will 
dry “dust free’ in two hours after appli- 
cation and harden over night and such 


quick drying materials can be had for 
use on the other coats as well. Speed is 
demanded in this day and speed we have. 


Any service station, no matter where 
it is located, can equip at little expense 
to do really fine work. Artificial light 
can be used equally as well as daylight. 
Any room or corner that is free from 
dust can be adapted to the work. In 
suitable weather the work can be done 
in the private garage or barn and really 
first class work turned out. And the 
cost is small. $25 worth of tools and 
materials will paint~a number of cars. 
It is time for this service feature to be 
added to the regular garage equipment. 
$350 to $400 is the average price for the 
best work on a limousine body—$10 will 
cover the total cost of materials. 


Years ago there was a belief among 
coach painters that the more paint ap- 





All but the very last stage of refinishing a motor car can be done in any part of the building, providing the light is 
good. At first glance, the above might be taken for the repair department; instead, it shows cars in various stages of 
refinishing 
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OF ADDING A PAINT DEPARTMENT 











Left; ovens used for baking parts, like fenders, lamp shells, etc. Right; interior view of oven, with several 
running board splashers suspended by hooks 


plied to a surface the better would be 
the. finish and surface protection. A 
prospective purchaser was told with 
pride that a particular job had twenty 
or more coats of paint and varnish. and 
if it had thirty coats, it was supposed 
to be fifty per cent better than if it only 
had twenty. : 


Today this is viewed as a fallacy. It 
is not how many coats can we get on 
but how few and the fewest coats will 
invariably produce the most durable job. 
The durability of a job depends almost 
entirely upon the materials used and the 
way in which they are handled and only 
to a minor degree does it depend upon 
the actual application or brushing on of 
these materials. The application will 
affect the quality of the finish but it is 
upon the proper use of proper materials 
that the life of the work depends. 


Mixing Materials a Science 


Fender A is draining after color has been* flowed on. Color is in tank B. A harmonious relationship of all coats 
Drippings are caught in tanks C and returned to B. Clean sheets of paper D, must be established, so that they will 
put down daily, keep the color fresh and clean. At left is a spray booth for expand and contract together without 
applying color to small parts ~ separation. Materials must be properly 
: mixed and pigments and _ varnishes 
avoided. which will re-act chemically 
. With -each other. Knowledge of this 
‘kind: is scientific and may be classed as 
‘a science, while the skill with which a 
workman uses these known and estab- 
_ lished.‘facts determines the degree. of 
perfection that he has attained in.the art 
‘...0of automobile painting. A man’ may: be 
-@ver so-skiliful in the use of«toolg<and 
yet be incapable of painting an automo- 
bile durably. Again, a man ‘who has 
only a scientific knowledge of materials 
can paint an automobile durably, but 
cannot obtain a fine finish. 
Automobile painting has, like the 
coach painting of old, been shrouded in 
— too much mystery. Methods and mate- 
Car A is entering the finishing room. This is a dust-tight room, in which rials are to a large extent individual 
is applied the dathine coat oF varnish. All other work can be done outside with foremen and superintendents and 
this room (Concluded on page 30) 
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Finding a Truck Prospect Is Easy—Selling Him Is a Real Job 


The International Motor Co., Atlanta, Ga., Has Attacked the Problem From What 


‘ 


Seems to Be the Right Angle and One That Every Prospective — 
Truck Dealer Would Do Well to Study 


ANUFACTURERS and dealers to-day 

recognize the fact that service has 
become a necessary part of their busi- 
ness. The right kind of service creates 
good will by making satisfied customers 
and no business can boast a more val- 
uable advertisement than satisfied cus- 
tomers. Furthermore, these people are 
always prospects for repeat sales and 
one doesn’t need a microscope to see 
that the service station is one of the 
greatest assets in the automobile and 
truck business. 

Broadly interpreted service might be 
briefly defined as technical counsel and 
expert repairing, as extended by the 
manufacturer, or the dealer, to the pur- 
chaser. 

Equiping for Service 

In many cases, probably even in a ma- 
jority of cases, the service department 
of an organization which sells automo- 
biles or trucks is operated at a loss. 
Such organizations depend upon their 
sales department for their profits and 
the service station is as necessary a 
part ofthe business as the showrooms. 
This is where service becomes a recog- 
nized necessity and a moral responsibil- 
ity. The station must be completely 
equipped with expensive. machinery and 
tools; high salaries must be paid to ex- 
pert mechanics; the parts department 
must carry a stock that generally runs 
well into the thousands of dollars in 
point of value; rentals are high in these 
days and, therefore, it becomes a rather 
difficult matter to 
make the service 
station show very 
much in the way of 
profits. 

Of course, the 
reference above is 
only to those ser- 
vice stations oper- 
ated in conjunction 
with a sales depart- 
ment, handling a 
line of cars or 
‘trucks and not to 
the garage or ser- 
vice station de- 
pending upon re- 
pair work as its 
source of income. 
Such service sta- 
tions must neces- 
sarily show a 
balance on the 
credit side of the 
ledger or, sooner or 
later,closeup 
shop. Such stations 
are under no obli- 
gation to the car 
owner and service 





WHAT THIS SOUTHERN CON.- 
CERN DOES: 


When a new distributor is ap- 
pointed, a service inspector. remains 
in his service station working with 
the mechanics until the latter are 
familiar with every detail of the truck 
and until a regular system has been 
established which will insure the 
right attention to customers. 

A concentrated campaign is carried 
out wherein a weekly bulletin called 
“Truck Talks” is mailed to owners 
and prospects. 

Separate catalogs are issued for 
various lines of industry, so that a 
contractor, or road builder, or an oil 
man receives a catalog showing him 
just what work is being done along 
lines of his business with the truck. 

Truck buying today nearly ap- 
proaches a science, and the only way 
the manufacturer, or dealer, can suc- 
cessfully meet the truck buyer is 
through the adoption of selling 
methods equally as scientific. Not 
many years ago, trucks were sold with 
neither buyer, or seller, giving a great 
deal of attention to the particular 
requirements of the business the 
truck was intended to serve. But that 
was when experience was in the 


making. 











here is the regular business of the 
establishment—there is no moral re- 
sponsibility about it other than giving 
value for value received. Therefore, the 
prices charged must, of necessity, show 
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The International Motor Co.’s new factory branch at Atlanta, Ga., one of 
the finest and best equipped motor truck service stations of the south 


a profit and the car owner can take it or 
leave it, as he so desires. 

Recently the International Motor Co. of 
New York opened a southern branch in 
Atlanta. The company evidenced its 
confidence in the continued growth and 
prosperity of the industrial South by the 
erection of a modern two-story building. 
The new building has a parts depart- 
ment carrying a stock of Mack truck 
parts worth close to $100,000, and a com- 
plete service station equipped with 
lathes, drill presses, machine tools, etc., 
which make this a model service station. 


The International Motor Co. has long 
realized the fact that service creates 
good will by making satisfied customers 
and as a result no expense is being 
spared in the establishment of general 
service stations throughout the South 
with the dealers and distributors who 
are being appointed to handle the line 
of Mack trucks. 


South Demanding Trucks 


A word or two at this point, regard- 
ing the remarkable growth and indus- 
trial development the South has expe- 
rienced in the past few years, will 
probably not come amiss, for this new 
era has resulted in a demand for pas- 
senger cars and commercial vehicles 
throughout the southern field that is 
nothing short of phenomenal. 


A few years back the South could not 
boast an over abundance of wealth and 
prosperity and, therefore, did not offer 
a very productive field to the northern 
and eastern manu- 
facturers. This con- 
dition no longer 
prevails, for there 
has been, within the 
past two or three 
years, a growth 
and development in 
agricultural lines 
in the South which 
has brought with it 
an era of prosper- 
ity, so that to-day 
the South is just 
as wealthy as any 
other section of the 
country. This, of 
course, has result- 
ed in an unprece- 
dented demand for 
passenger cars and 
commercial vehi- 
cles, and realizing 
this fact the north- 
ern and eastern 
manufacturers are 
reaching. into the 
South for business. 
Many of them, in 
fact, are establish- 
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Due to the larger sizes of trucks it is necessary that the service station be more commodious than those for passenger 
cars. This shows the service floor of the International Motor Co.'s branch at Atlanta 


ing factory branches and headquarters 
in the southern territory, mostly in 
Atlanta, thus evidencing their confidence 
in the continuation of this era of pros- 
perity. 


In addition to its southern headquar- 
ters branch in Atlanta, the International 
Motor Co. is also establishing distrib- 
utors in all of the larger cities, espe- 
cially in the southeastern area, and 
these distributors are appointing local 
sub-dealers in the smaller communities, 
so that very shortly there will be a 
Mack truck dealer in almost every town 
and city of any importance in the south- 
east. In line with its policy of service 
being a great creator of good will, spe- 
cial attention is being given to service 
facilities in the appointment of these dis- 
tributors and dealers. 


Investigate Service Facilities 


It is interesting to note the thorough 
and systematic manner in which this 
part of the company’s policy is being 
carried out in the southern field. 

One man, who might be termed a field 
manager, covers the territory for the 
sole purpose of securing distributors for 
the company’s line of trucks. Each dis- 
tributor is investigated, of course, and 
must measure up to certain standards 
before he is duly authorized by the com- 
pany. One of these standards has to 
do with his facilities for establishing a 
specialized service system for this line 
of trucks. 


At the present time the company has 
already authorized some fifteen distrib- 
utors in some of the larger cities of the 
southeastern area; each advantageously 
located at some central point and being 
allotted a certain dmount of territory in 
which he may appoint sub-dealers. Im- 
mediately after a distributor has been 
authorized, another field agent visits 
him, a man experienced in organ- 
ization work and especially in the sale 
of this particular line of trucks. He re- 
mains with the distributor for some 





One of the features of the company’s efficient policy of service is the parts depart- 
These shelves house a stock close to $100,000 in value | 


ment. 


length of time assisting him in the in- 
troduction of the truck; the appoint- 
ment of sub-dealers; the establishment 
of his system, etc. This only goes to 
show how thoroughly efficient and how 
thoroughly complete is the policy of the 
International Motor Co. But it does not 
end here by any means. 

Service inspectors cover the territory 
all of the time. The work of these men, 
who are expert mechanics of factory 
experience, being implied by their title 
of service inspectors. When a new 
distributor has been authorized, one of 
these inspectors remains in his service 
station, working with the mechanics 


until they are thoroughly familiar with . 


the various details of the Mack truck 
and until a specialized system has been 
established, which can render the right 
kind of service to this line of trucks, 


~ 


At the present time nearly $100,000 
worth of Mack truck parts are in stock 
at the Atlanta branch and the various 
distributors will also carry a complete 
line of parts in their service stations. 


Where a truck requires service be- 
cause of any laxity in workmanship. in 
its manufacture or defectiveness in any 
of its various parts—and this is bound 
to occur at times even in the best regu- 
lated factories—there certainly exists a 
moral responsibility on the part of the 
manufacturer to repair that damage or 
replace that defective part without cost 
to the owner. If the owner is aware of 
the fact that this particular damage is 
the fault of the maker of the truck, he 
will demand that’ reparation be made 
and the only way to keep his good -will 


(Conciuded on page 33) 
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Where Equipment Selling Is Real Merchandising 


California Dealers Can Give Easterners Cards and Spades in Ability to Make 
Profits on Extra Fitments for the Car 


OS ANGELES, CALIF., June 15— 

Many local dealers exemplify the 
best practices of up-to-date merchants in 
renewing used cars and completely 
equipping new cars. One dealer has 
made the pointed statement that an aver- 
age of about $100 worth of extra equip- 
ment is sold with most medium priced 
new cars. Not infrequently the extra 
equipment approximates $500 and often 
goes to $1000. A special California top 
of the permanent type, with sliding glass 
windows, may add $400. A tonneau 
windshield adds $100 or $120. Glass 


windshields which attach to the enc of - 
the front windshield add $25 to $27.50. 


and if front and rear hampers are fitied, 
plus special mounting of spare wheels 
or tires and baggage rods, the car goes 
to the owner a much different vehicle 
than when it left the factory. 

For the average Californian, the motor 
car factory does not know how to equip 
a car. The resident of the Pacific slope, 
particularly in Southern California, has 
an immeasurably higher conception of 
full equipment than the eastern or mid- 
western motorist. 

Climate frequently is responsible for 
many features of added equipment in 
different localities. The extremely cool 
nights and hot days which characterize 
Southern California, to an extent, ex- 
plains why the inhabitant of the Orange 
Country demands a top which is not 
only permanently up but one which has 
the last word in windshield equipment. 
In the Los Angeles zone it is too hot in 
the daytime to do without the top, and 
at night it is too cool not to need it. 


Tonneau Shield in Demand 


To be just to the Southern Californian, 
he must be given due credit for his 
insistency on certain equipment, not 
altogether influenced merely by weather. 
A. C. Lillie, one of the pioneer wind- 
shield makers in Los Angeles, declared 
the Los Angeles buyer is the greatest 
accessory and car equipment buyer in 
the country. The tonneau windshield 
may illustrate this shield in almost a 
multitude of different forms is in very 
general use. It is not confined to large 
ears. You see three or four Dodges, 
Buicks or Hupmobiles in a row all being 
fitted with this riding comfort at a cost 
of $100 to $120 each. Such equipment 
is to be expected with higher priced 
cars but you are surprised to find it on 
low priced machines. 

To prove his statement Mr. Allie con- 
trasts this situation in Los Angeles with 
San Francisco. ‘The motorist of northern 
California has not taken to the tonneau 
shield. Either the $100 means more to 
him or, constitutionally, he does not 


object to winds and a few other discom- 
forts. The sale of the tonfieau shield in 


BY DAVID BEECROFT 


Directing Editor, Class Journal Co. 


Mr. Beecroft recently made a tour 
of the Pacific Coast with a view of 
investigating the retail automobile 
trade there. He found a great many 
things that he liked and a few that 
he believed might be improved. But 
he was--convinced of at least one 

_ thing, that the majority of California 
motor car dealers are real MER- 
CHANTS. 

This article presents one phase of 
the California dealer’s business in 
which he has far outstripped his 
eastern brethren. He doesn’t handle 
equipment and accessories as a side 
line—if there are any side lines in 
his business, the car is a side line to 
his equipment stock. That, perhaps, is 
the reason why we haven’t heard any 
cry of “shortage of cars” from Cali- 
fornia, although it been more 
difficult to ship to this state than to 
any other in the Union. The car deal- 
ers there have been so busy selling 
equipment and accessories that they 
haven't had time to feel sorry for 
themselves for not getting cars. 


the middle west or east of Chicago is 
difficult compared with selling one in 
Los Angeles county or Orange county, 
the two counties in this area which have 
more cars than any other similar part of 
the country. It must be something in 
the blood which makes this leaning to 
super equipment so pronounced. Not 
infrequently an eastern tourist in a 
$6000 ear hesitates at the $120 cost of 
the windshield, whereas a native driving 
a low-priced car will insist on it. 

The tonneau windshield is nearly as 
versatile as the Los Angeles movie 
actor or actress. It can be adjusted in 
a jiffy to any kind of car or any pas- 
senger load. There are shields for cars 
with divided front seats and others for 
individual seats. For the individual 
front seat the center of the shield is a 
swaying glass door, with a fairly stiff 
hinge. When closed it stops the wind 
and when open front and rear, pas- 
sengers may converse with the greatest 
ease. 

The side wings on the tonneau shield 
can be swung into any position, and 
form a glass side far enough back to 
meet the side of the top, thus giving a 
suitable closed compartment for the rear 
seat. To the Californian who has no 
zero weather to contend with, or has lit- 
tle need for a heater, this tonneau shield 
seems to be an all-round protector. 

The origin of the so-called Californian 
top can be found in California weather. 
There is little necessity for a top that 
folds down. Tops stay up from January 
to December, they protect against the 
heat by day and the cold by night. 

When the new car arrives from the 





eastern factory, the average motorists 
may have the dealer remove the factory 
top, or put on a permanent one instead. 
The bill may vary from $400 to $1,000, 
depending on whether the top is of sim- 
ple design or one heavily lined and with 
sliding glass windows which fill in the 
side from the front windshield to the 
rear of the top. There is one popular 
design in which the glass is permanent 
from the rear edge of the tonneau door 
back. It has a sliding glass that fills 
the space above the tonneau door. There 


' js one having sliding panes which ex- 


tend to the front windshield and give the 
effect of a Sedan or winter top job. The 
dealer rarely allows anything for the 
factory top he removes, but holds it to 
fit to some used car. 

The.Los Angeles dealer looks with 
natural pleasure on this added equip- 
ment. He has a good opportunity to 
make his commissions out of it. If the 
buyer has not his or her mind made up 
to extra equipment, the dealer suggests 
it. It is a merchandising factor in car 
sales which scarcely exists in the middle 
or eastern states. 


Real Merchandising Methods 


Here the Southern California dealer 
has proven himself to be a merchant. 
The progressive dealer does not com- 
plain to his factory that the equipment 
is not complete enough. Occasionally 
you meet a dealer who suggests that the 
factory should make and fit the Califor- 
nia top, deflector wings, or tonneau 
shield, but he is hopelessly in the minor- 
ity. The majority are too keen on the 
bigger sale and the customer who is 
really more pleased with his job for 
which he may have paid $500 or $1,000 
more than the advertised price of the 
car. It is commendable salesmanship 
when you can do that. 

There is limit to this super-merchan- 
dising.. The limit is determined by the 
initiative of the buyer or the mental fer- 
tility of the dealer. The Los Angeles 
motorist has a deep founded love for his 
car. He drives it himself. Chauffeurs 
are few. It is part and parcel of his per- 
sonality. 

Maginnis, Jordan dealer, drew atten- 
tion to a new car which carried $1,265 
above the list on super-equipment. Here 
is what it carried: 

Tonneau windshield .......... $125.00 














Wind deflectors 25.00) 
Permanent top and up- 
<a PLE 2 arnt gi 900.00 
zeucn feck -........ . 125.00 
Spare wheels mounted on 
OU Sucues Gs x @icac 90.00 
$1,265.00 


This list has not exhausted all of the 
super-equipment possibilities. Bumpers 
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are quite general and sometimes an ex- 
tra varnish coat is specified and in a 
few instances different fenders minus 
running boards are insisted upon. 


Los Angeles is well qualified to handle 
this supplemental manufacturing. In 
the city can be had the finest coach 
building desired. Go into one of the 
several coach or body building depart- 
ments such as Don Lee and you will see 
Locomobile, Cadillac, Packard and other 
high priced chassis shipped to have local 
built bodies fitted. Lee employs in body 
building 150 to 175 men who in a shop 
200x90, three stories high, turn out five 


to six high class body jobs per week. 


His shop equipment embraces hammers 
for shaping the aluminum sheets to fit 
the body style and a spray system of 
painting and other drying outfits. Be- 
sides specializing on permanent tops 
and special closed jobs for Cadillacs 
there is no limit to the scheme of altera- 
tion work carried out on used cars. 


Guarantee Rebuilt Cars 


This dealer super-merchandising in- 
stinct extends to the used or renewed 
car business as it is so often designated 
here. Not a few dealers will not sell a 
car in its “as is” condition. They will not 
sacrifice the reputation of the car or 
their own company name by letting a 
car go out in inferior condition. With 
many dealers this renewing of used cars 
is a basic plan of business. The used 
ar, taken in as part payment on a new 
car or perhaps, as often happens, on a 
used car, is not only rebuilt but several 
dealers sell with a 90-day guarantee on 
material and workmanship. One or two 
dealers put on new cord tires, add per- 
manent tops, new upholstery, or repaint 
besides having the chassis completely 
overhauled. It is not unusual for a 
dealer to put $450 to $700 in the over- 
haul of a renewed car. One dealer esti- 
mates $400 as the average overhaul ex- 
pense on each used car he handles. 


Not all cars that a dealer takes in are 
rebuilt or renewed. Some dealers do not 
attempt to rebuild cars which list below 
$2,000. The cheaper cars are sold to the 
corner lot used car dealer in “as is” 
condition. No effort is made to sell them 
to the public. The corner lot dealer can 
overhaul or rebuild as he desires; that 
is his business and cannot in any way 
reflect on the dealer. Disposing of cheap 
used cars, this is but a further step in 
the dealers’ program of protecting his 
Own name and not letting any car go 
direct from him to an owner unless 
spick and span and backed by.a guaran- 
tee. 


In Los Angeles there are used car 
dealers and used car dealers. Through 
the fabric of their merchandising plans 
this same policy of renewing and re- 
building permeates. There are nine or 
ten renewed car dealers who refuse to 
become members of the Used Car Deal- 
ers’ Association. They are different and 
wish to be known as such. They do not 
sell to used car prospects but to new ear 
prospects. A few of’ them do not handle 
any car which would sell under $2,000. 
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SERVICE MANAGERS WHO 
HAVE MADE GOOD 


No. 5 of a Series of Articles Telling Why Some Men Are 
Holding Their Present Jobs 


HE Jennings Motor Car Co., of Cincin- 

nati believes that more cars are sold 
at their service station than through 
any other channel and, accordingly, have 
perfected every detail to make their 
service the best. No expense has been 
spared and no stone left unturned to 
make the service station a pleasant place 
for the customer, instead of an ordeal 
that must be dreaded. The service sta- 
tion is located one square from the 
downtown section of the city and is 
thoroughly modern in every way. Mr. 
Ricketts is the service manager and his 
duty is to sell Jennings Service and he 
has made an enviable record in doing 
it. 

A customer is handled in this manner: 
On arriving at the service station, he 
acquaints Mr. Ricketts with his trouble 
and an outside inspection verifies this by 
a trial trip around 
the square if neces- ° 
sary.. If only a 
slight adjustment 
be made, the in- 
spector takes care 
of same immedi- 
ately, but if the car 
needs considerable 
attention, it is 
placed in the shop 
at once. 

By means ofa 
large blackboard 
on the shop wall, 
the superintendent, 
Mr. Howell, is able 
to tell at a glance 
which job is urgent 
and can outline his 
work in a most 
systematic man- 
ner. Mr. Ricketts 
has this board 
arranged so that 








E. A. Ricketts, service manager of 
the Jennings Motor Car Co., Cin- 
cinnati 


upon getting the inspector’s initial re- 
port as to what the car needs, which he 
marks on the board, engine work, clutch, 
etc., the superintendent can put the 
proper man for that particular work on 
the job. 

Experience has taught that better 
work can be accomplished by having 
specialists do the work, even if neces- 
sary to temporarily set aside a car until 
the right man is available. All mechan- 
ics are furnished a clean suit of over- 
alls daily, at no expense to them, laun- 
dered by the company. Fenders are pro- 
tected by leather fender covers, lined 
with felt, and every mechanic is -pro- 
vided with a box which is placed on the 
running board of the car worked on. 
This contains parts taken from car while 
being worked on. Every protection is 
made to keep the car clean. Every car 
that has engine 
work done gets an 
engine washing, at 
no extra charge to 
the customer. 
When a job is com- 
pleted Mr. Howell 
places his O. K. on 
the blackboard for 
that particular car 
and in this man- 
ner Mr. Ricketts 
is able to be in 
constant touch 
with the situation. 

July ist the firm 
expects to put all 
work ona flat 
charge basis and 
in this manner 
completely elimi- 
nating all chance 
of misunderstand- 
ing regarding ser- 
vice work. 








They leave these to the used car deal- 
ers, or the corner lot dealers. 

These new car dealers who go afte 
new car prospects have as attractive 
salesrooms as the new car agents. It 
is only the words “renewed cars” on the 


‘ window that tell the real character of 


the place. New cord tires, new tops, 
new upholstery, new style fenders, de- 
flector wings, tonneau windshields, 
bumpers and baggage wack along with 
the finest possible repainting and finish- 
ishing gives a complete impression of 
newness. It is literally a remewed car. 

Then comes the 90-day guarantee, and 
whatever demonstration is necessary. 
The entire deal is one big merchandis- © 
ing plan. Cars of ¥. r prices sell in 
renewed form for $6,000 
impossible to set any limit on the price. 


a 






has used poor merchandising sense all 
through the renewing process. These 
men frankly admit that the very warp 
and woof of their business is dependent 
on their skill.in the work. Such cars 
can be and are being sold to new car 
customers. 


Passing down a step lower in this 
grand scale of Los Angeles car mer- 
chandising you reach the used car dealer 
who does not literally renew the job, but 
who overhauls it, but will not give a 
guarantee. There is still a lower step, 
namely, the corner lot used car dealer 
who buys and sells anything and every- 


thing. He sells “as is” and otherwise. 
“He overhauls or wrecks as he sees fit. 


‘He repaints and fits special sport bodies 
as demanded. He, too, travels the mer- 
chandise avenue according to his needs 
as he knows them. 
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VERY locality in the United 
States has its own peculiar 


Are You a climatic conditions. That state- 
ment may sound a little trite, 
but it is pardonable in view of 

Mer chant? the fact that few motor car 


dealers seem to recognize the 

fact. In fact, so far as we can 
learn, California dealers are the only ones of the retail motor 
fraternity who seem to have seized upon the full importance 
of the fact. 


In an article which appears elsewhere in this issue, David 
Beecroft, Directing Editor of Moror Acer, tells what California 
motor car dealers are doing in the way of padding their sales 
receipts. They haven’t taken time to cry about a shortage 
of cars. They have. kept so busy selling equipment and fit- 
ments for the cars already in California that they probably 
don’t even realize that there is a shortage of cars in other 
parts of the United States. 


Why can’t dealers in other parts of the country do the 
same thing? They can, but they don’t. They seem to prefer 
to sit back and wait until they can get more cars. Their 
ingenuity seems to be directed solely along the lines of get- 
ting more cars to sell. They are entirely neglecting the 
equipment possibility. 


Every dealer in every part of the United States has an 
opportunity to emulate the example of California. Just let 
him sit down some day and figure out just what fitments 
would add to the comfort of motor cars in his territory. Nine 
times out of ten he’ll find that fitments answering his pur- 
pose are already on the market and in the tenth all.he has 
to do is to make known his requirements and some accessory 
firm will build something tu meet them. Let him put himself 
in the place of the car owner. Let him calmly and dispas- 
sionately try to think what would add to his riding com- 
fort. 


We all like to chide Californians about their everlasting 
talk about their climate. But when they can use that climate 
—use its very infirmities, in fact—to better their businesses, 
we must stop jesting and start admiring. 


SR #B 


R. DEALER, do you 
protect yourself on the 
service end of your busines? 
Have the connections you 
have made provided. ade- 
quate facilities so that your 


Protect Yourself 
customers are insured of 


on Service? 
service? Do your -factory 


connections provide twenty-four hour service on parts? At 
the present time, when the motor car industry is. passing 
through a crisis, it is essential that the future be insured. 
Service is the factor which offers this insurance. : 


Do You 


A dealer is unfortunate if he has to sell a car or a truck 


made by some fly-by-night concern that cares only ‘for the 
present and forgets its service obligations. Dealers are the ta 


a8 





strongest link in this automotive industry. They are on the 
firing line, at the real point of contact with the ultimate 
consumer. The dealers keep the product moving. 


By flatly refusing to handle a car, truck, or tractor, unless 
parts orders are promptly filled, the service business would 
soon be lifted to a new plane. Perhaps some of us think 
that parts do not play such an important part in this in- 
dustry, or that on the whole there are no flagrant examples 
of slovenly service. Do you believe it possible that twenty- 
one trucks owned by a certain corporation were held up 
seven months awaiting new differentials? Finally the delay 
made it necessary for the company to install milling ma- 
chines, lathes, drill presses, and other equipment in order 
that they might make the parts themselves. 


A certain parts maker, the other day, turned down a new 
company on axles. The letter sent in by the new company 
clearly indicated they were trying to make as cheap an 
assembled truck as possible. Spare parts were of no value 
to them. As they expressed it, there was an immediate de- 
mand for such a truck and they were going to cash in on the 
demand. This parts maker is guaranteeing his future by pro- 
tecting the users of his axle with an adequate service policy. 
The dealer will do well to adopt the same policy. 


ITH more and more auto- 
mobiles crowding the city 
streets and country roads, the 
subject of headlight glare be- 
comes proportionately more im- 
portant. Either the problem 


Headlight 
must be attacked by legislation 


Glare 
of the proper kind or by the 


manufacturer of passenger vehicles, in the way of equipping 
his cars with lamps entirely divested of glare. 


Preventing 


There have been many devices brought out in the past few 
years designed to overcome headlight glare, but there still 
remains to be brought out a universal device applicable to 
existing conditions. In many instances some of the so-called 
anti-glare lenses fail to function and the driver of a car 
thus equipped is led to believe he is complying with state 
laws and city ordinances. On the contrary, his lights blind 
the driver of an oncoming car, who naturally assumes that 
the former has utter disregard for dimming laws. 


The type of headlight construction wherein the lamps are 
tilted so that the light is deflected downward is one that 
seems to be meeting with quite a degree of success. With 
this sort of light the driver of the car is able to see his way 
clearly, while the driver of an approaching car is not blinded. 
It is to be hoped that manufacturers of cars will give the 
subject of tilting lights the attention it deserves, especially 
in view of the many accidents occurring nightly in this coun- 
try from glaring lights. Some drivers will dim their lights, 


“othérs “will not, so legislation will not altogether solve the 


problem. The lighting construction should be such that the 
human element’ can be disregarded. 
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Production Shows Big Gain for May 


Makers Are Now Optimistic and Relieve Recent Flurry Was a Blessing 


ETROIT, June 15—Despite unfavor- 

able financial conditions, continua- 
tion of the railroad strike and other 
handicaps, automobile and truck build- 
ers in the Detroit district increased pro- 
duction in May considerably over the 
figures for April, in some cases more 
than doubling the April output. Figures 
from all factories in Michigan and in- 
cluding the Willys-Overland plants in 
Ohio compiled from statements of exec- 
utives of all companies show a total of 
156,178 cars and 19,532 trucks manufac- 
tured during May. This compares with 
111,961 cars and 15,771 trucks in April. 


Makers Are Optimistic 


A note of optimism is apparent 
throughout the district, and the glooms 
apparently have been chased away. Fac- 
tory executives, who in some instances 
took a very pessimistic view of the sit- 
uation three weeks ago, and some of 
whom even went so far as to express 
fear of a shut-down, today are enthusi- 
astic over the month’s returns and pre- 
dict a record breaking production during 
June. 


There was a slight slowing up in pro- 
duction a few weeks ago, due chiefly to 
freight congestion and the inability of 
the manufacturers to get parts and ma- 
terials sufficient for normal output. The 
natural result was reflected in the lay- 
ing off of men in each factory, though 
the total was nothing like the number 
erroneous reports have made it, and at 
no factory did the order affect more than 
15 per cent of the employee force. 


Increases Production of Workers 


Instead of hampering production that 
action appears to have had an enervat- 
ing effect on the plants, and in the opin- 
ion of a majority of executives served 
only as a vehicle for removing incompe- 
tent and inefficient employees. Naturally 
the many reports and rumors of panic 
coupled with the laying off of some em- 
ployees in each factory had the effect of 
stimulating to renewed energy the other 
employees, and it can be stated truth- 
fully that labor in Detroit today is pro- 
ducing more nearly 100 per cent efficient 
work than has been the case in the last 
three years. 


The flurry caused by reports of steel 
diversion to the railroads has passed, 
and as yet there is no indication that any 
factory has been so badly handicapped 


by steel shortage as to cause fear of se-:* 
rious interruption to production as a re-. 


sult. The freight situation is easing up 
considerably, and the efforts of the man- 
ufacturers appear to have been crowned 
with success in the light of the prompt 
action of the government authorities. 
All factories report an easing up in 
freight conditions, materials are coming 
in in better quantities, and practically 


in Disguise for Industry 


all of the factories now are getting at 


least a few cars each day for the deliv-- 


ery of their finished product. 


Tribute to the truck as an aid to the 


crippled transportation systems during 
May cannot be too strong. But for the 
help of the trucks there is no question 
but that many factories would have had 
to close down. The truck caravans still 
are going back and forth to junction 
points, and many of them to the supply 
centers to bring in material. This ad- 
junct to the railroad system will be main- 
tained and increased in the effort to 
speed up the factory output in the at- 
tempt to reach the schedule for the year, 
as outlined last winter. 


Ford Motor Co. employing an army of 


men can be taken as the best example 


of conditions for comparison. Ford in 
April built 51,066 cars and 7,179 trucks. 
In May the Ford factory turned out 70,- 
000 cars and 10,000 trucks. This in the 
face of rumors and reports circulated 
widely throughout the country that the 
Ford factory had laid off from 10,000 to 
20,000 men. As a matter of fact, be- 
tween 600 and 700 employees confined 
entirely to one department of the com- 
pany’s plant were given an “indefinite 
vacation.” 


Many Take “Indefinite Vacation” 


These employees were given the al- 
ternative of a transfer to the other de- 
partments in the factory, and a major- 
ity of them availed themselves of that 
privilege. The others accepted what 
wages were due them, looking upon the 
“indefinite vacation” as a_ discharge, 
This move on the part of Ford was sim- 
ply to increase plant efficiency, and that 
it proved highly successful is demon- 
strated by the production record, despite 
the handicap of freight car shortage. 
Ford has set 100,000 as the output for 
June, and with the railroad situation im- 
proving steadily it is more than likely 
the figures will be reached. 


Similar conditions existed in all of the 
factories, notably Hudson-Essex, Cadil- 
lac, Chevrolet, Dodge, Hupp, Paige, Reo 
and Overland. : 


The good weather has been an inval- 
uable aid to the manufacturers in the 
opportunity it furnished for driveaways, 
and the warehouses, barns and. other 
storage places that have been filled with 


cars rapidly are being emptied and the 
-cars ‘sent on to the dealers by the rail- 


roads Where necessary, or by driveaways. 
The driveaway has furnished an ideal 
opportunity for dealers to bring their 
customers to the factories and make the 
visit a family party, with the owner’s 
family and friends making the return 
trip home in their own car. These fam- 
ily driveaways have been encouraged by 


the factories, all of whom through their 2B 


dealers have extended an invitation to 
owners to bring their families to the fac- 
tory as guests’of the manufacturers. En- 


tertainment was furnished them at ike . 


factories before they started away be- 
hind the wheel of their new car. 


The financial scare that a month ago 
appeared destined to interfere greatly 
with factory output had only a slight 
effect. There have been practically no 
cancellations, and despite the attitude 
of bankers, dealers all over the country 
have assured factory executives that 
they will be able to finance themselves, 
and the demand for cars not only has not 
slumped, but has increased. 


New Cars Are Coming 


The next 60 days will see new names 
and new cars on the road from this dis- 
trict. The Wills-Lee job, description of 
which is promised within 10 days, and 
deliveries inside of 60 days, the new Lin- 
coln car, the Handley-Knight and the 
Jacquet will be moving over the roads 
as will also the Friend being produced 
by the Friend Motors Corp. at Pontiac, 
the Harroun and the new Saxon. 


Bank letters for the month of May 
dwell but lightly on the flurry caused by 
the action in certain Federal Reserve 
districts, and predict a steadily increas- 
ing prosperity and an easing up in the 
money market, though the policy of 
scrutinizing carefully all loans will be 
adhered to strictly. 


Reports from steel centers indicate a 
constant increase in output that augurs 
well for the industry, and unless unfore- 
seen complications arise the schedules 
will be reached, and the shortage of the 
first six months of 1920 overcome in the 
latter half of the year. 


Problems Still to Be Met 


Manufacturers, however, are not over- 
confident. They realize the future is 
problematical and in the light of past 
events they will make no predictions 
definitely. The consensus, however, is 
that with conditions as they exist to-day 
continuing with the natural improve- 
ment, the increase in production will be 
constant. 
situation looked “bully,” but he had his 
fingers crossed because he had in the 
last six months learned the folly of mak- 
ing predictions in view of the many 
handicaps possible to occur to interfere 
with production. 


Parts manufacturers in the district 
and those who supply the automobile 
factories here also report conditions im- 
proving materially, and production being 
speeded up. While there is little indica- 
tion that conditions will permit of a re- 
duction in the cost of parts, it is not be- 
lieved there will be any further in- 
creases for a time at least. 


As one official said to-day, the | 
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Entry of Morgan In 
Industry Pleases Makers 
Ses Basse Liberal Bonking Policy 2s 


Result of Financiers’ Purchases 
in G. M. C. 





ETROIT, June 17—Automotive man- 

ufacturers in Detroit are highly 
gratified over the entrance into the in- 
dustry of the J. P. Morgan interests and 
the Explosives Trades Ltd. of London, 
which have taken a substantial interest 
in General Motors Corp. Financieis de- 
clare their entrance reflects the absolute 
confidence in the future of the autdmo- 
bile industry, and insist it will do more 
to stabilize conditions than any action 
that could have been taken. 

Production schedules of General Mo- 
tors Corp., beginning August 1 call for 
approximately 890,000 passenger cars 
and trucks, 170,000 tractors and farm 
trucks, and parts that will bring the 
total estimated production at around 
$300,000,000 for the year. The greater 
portion of this outlay will be turned out 
in' Michigan units of the company, in- 
cluding the Buick, Oldsmobile, Oakland, 
Cadillac and Chevrolet plants. 


Entry Foretells Future Greatness 


R. M. McConnell, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, and who 
is in close touch with the automobile 
end of the financial world, declared en- 
trance of the most powerful banking 
group in America into the industry is 
most significant, and the strongest ex- 
pression of confidence in its future that 
has been shown. That the years to come 
will bring continued and increasing 
development of the industry is expressed 
in the action of the British financiers 
and the Morgan interests and the en- 
‘trance of the former group opens up a 
world wide field for expansion. 

It is conceded that these powerful 
banking interests would not have taken 
hold of the industry without a most 
exhaustive and searching investigation 
from every angle, and particularly the 
future possibilities. The very fact that 
they have entered is conclusive evidence 
that the most astute financiers of the 
country recognize the tremendous pos- 
sibilities in the automotive field. It is 
evident they have recognized the solid 
foundation upon which the industry 
stands and are highly satisfied after a 
‘eareful analysis of the future possi- 
bilities. 

That that General Motors Corp., which 
in a sense will be dominated by the 
new interests, will make an especial 
drive in the truck field is evident. The 
aid given by the motor truck during the 
congestion since the war and the progress 
in truck development brought about by 
the war has demonstrated the absolute 
necessity of the motor truck as an ad- 
junct to the transportation systems of 
the country and it is apparent that the 
rapid strides made within the last two 
years mark only the beginning of the 
enormous business that is ahead of the 
truck industry. 


MOTOR AGE 


Development of the truck and tractor 


end of the business of the big corpora- 


tion will take precedence, and the local 
field will be given consideration before 
there is an attempt to get into the 
foreign trade. Development of an ex- 
tensive foreign trade in passenger cars 
later will be undertaken. 


In addition to the $28,000,000 of com- 
mon stock, which Morgan and company 
have contracted to underwrite at $20 a 
share, the balance of the $64,000,000 of 
new stock being offered or about $36,000,- 
000 has been purchased by Explosives 
Trades, Ltd., in association with Cana- 
dian Explosives, Ltd., of Montreal. These 
interests represent the British end of the 
duPont organization, which became inter- 
ested in General Motors in 1917 in a large 
way. Their purchase is solely for in- 
vestment. , 

Holders of common stock in General 
Motors of record June 12 have the right 
to subscribe for additional common stock 


at $20 a share to the extent of 20 per 


cent of their present holdings. The con- 
tract with Morgan and company pro- 
vides for the election in July of E. B. 
Stettinius of Morgan and company; 
George F. Baker, Jr., vice-president of 
the First National Bank, New York; Se- 
ward Prosser, president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co.; W. H. Woodin, president of 
the American Car & Foundry Co.; C. M. 
Woolley, president of the American Ra- 
diator Co., and Owen D. Young, vice- 
president of the General Electric Co., as 
directors 


TRUCKS TO HELP COAL MINES 


Atlanta, Ga., June 16—Virtually every 
coal mine in the South located on the 
lines of the Southern Railway has been 
without coal cars since the latter part 
of May, while the available supply on the 
Louisville & Nashville is about thirty-five 
per cent of normal. This means that the 
country faces grave danger during the 
coming wintef if something is not done 
at once to relieve the situation. In fact 
officials of the Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ association go so far as 
to claim that last year’s fuel situation 
will be mild compared to next year’s if 
something is not done at once. The only 
way to avert a catastrophe, officials say, 
is a return to normal industrial condi- 
tions, a mild winter and an increase in 
the car supply of at least fifty per cent. 
None of the mines have accumulated any 
reserve stock and all are reported far 
behind on their contracts. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been appealed to for relief. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AIDS TOURISTS 


Minneapolis, June 17—Every driver of 
a car bearing other than a Minnesota 
tag will get an invitation from police- 
men to visit municipal tour headquarters 
in the Gateway building, where he will 
receive a tourist’s card to be attached 


to his machine, copies of the city and 


state traffic laws, road and hotel infor- 
mation covering the entire state, and 
any other touring information he may 
desire. 
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Sixteen Enter In Race 
At Uniontown June 19 
Stars of lidianapolis Grind Send in 


Nominations for Contest at 
Pennsylvania Track 








NIONTOWN, Pa., June 12—Sixteen 
cars have been entered for the 225- 
mile Universal trophy race which will be 








run on the Uniontown Speedway next 
Saturday afternoon, June 19. 
The entries follow: 
Driver Car 
Ralph Mulford............ Mulford Special 
Ralph De Palma.................... meek Ballot 
Thomas Milton.................... Duesenberg 
Gaston Chevrolet................0....... Monroe 
Pe : PRR NO. 5. no oss ssin se Monroe 
ST 0 HIRES a Monroe 
Re ec csc ntact Duesenberg 
I i ks Frontenac 
i Meteor 
Waldo Stein.................. Oldfield Special ~ 
Denny Hickey................Stickel Special 
I I oe cae aac ernie cccn Frontenac 
Eddie O’Donnell.................. Duesenberg 
I Monroe 
Jimmy Murpby.................... Duesenberg 
BE I scrnicnnoen: ....Frontenac 





The race will be 200 laps of the Union- 
town mile and an eighth course. The 
entry list comprises the greatest agere- 
gation of drivers ever entered in an 
Uniontown event. The speedway is di- 
viding $14,000 eight ways in purses with 


the first prize at $5,000. Additional 
purses will bring the total around 
$25,000. In addition, the $5,000 Universal 


trophy cup will be contested for again 
in this race. 
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GEORGIA ROADS ARE HIT 


Atlanta, Ga., June 16—As the result of 
a ruling by Judge John T. Pendleton of 
the Fulton Superior Court here, concern- 
ing the constitutionality of the Georgia 
motor vehicle law, the state highway 
department may be deprived of the use 
of many thousands of dollars for work 
on state highways and good roads. Judge 
Pendleton has ruled that the law is un- 
constitutional. 

Under the constitution of Georgia all 
appropriation bills have to be passed by 
a roll call vote and as the money derived 
from licenses was to be used for state 
highway work, it was therefore consid- 
ered in the nature of an appropriation 
bill. It was not passed by a roll call in 
the house of the senate and Judge Pen- 
dieton has declared the law unconstitu- 
tional for that reason. 

The case was brought to court by 
Governor Hugh Dorsey, who had drawn a 
warrant for $30,000 in favor of the state 
highway department, which Comptroller 
General Wright declined to approve. He 
was acting on the advice of Attorney 
General Denny. Following Judge Pen- 
dleton’s decision attorneys representing 
the governor stated that they would 
carry the case at once to the supreme 
court, and the result will be watched 
with a great deal of interest by Georgians 
interested in state highway work. 
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Report on Fuel Situation 
Is Held as Reassuring 
High Prices Merely Normal Effect of 
Law of Supply and Demand Says 


Federal Trade Commission 





ASHINGTON, June 16—There is. 


more consolation than worry for 
the automotive industry in the report of 
the Federal Trade -commission investi- 
gation of the causes of advance in prices 
of gasoline, fuel oil, kerosene and other 
refined products. The report strongly 
favors the oil companies in that it sets 
forth in the conclusions that the price 
is a supply and demand price and that 
prices are influenced somewhat by pessi- 
mistic statements as to future supply. 


. The belief is expressed that the oil trade 


is competitive. 

The Mexican situation is declared to 
be better in 1920 than in 1919, but the 
psychological factors became, in this 
year, more important than the actual sta- 
tistical position, the mental attitude of 
the oil trade being strongly affected on 
the one hand by the frequent statement 
that there was an impending decline of 
production in the United States, which 
was aggravated by the sudden slump of 
North Texas output in the middle of 
1919, and by the unfavorable develop- 
ment industrially and politically in Mex- 
ico in the autumn of that year. 

As to the profits, it is set forth that 
only an investigation of all of the oil 
companies could determine these. 

The present position of this country as 
to a supply of oil is declared to be 
safe, but that we are levying a heavy 
tax on our natural resources. Laws to 
protect our supply through a restriction 
of export of domestic crude, elimination 
of wasteful methods of drilling and more 
economical methods of utilization are 
suggested. 

While the figures are not set forth in 
the conclusions, there are in the body of 
the report figures which set forth that 
there is in this country a potential sup- 
ply of oil for 27 years, and that our sup- 
ply is only 10 per cent of the potential 
of the world is so upset, this country is 
now exporting an abnormal amount of 
oil and oil products, but that some day 
the rest of the world will have those 
products to spare, if we need them. 


LIMIT OHIO TRUCK LOADS 


Columbus, Ohio, June 14—The Ohio 
Board of Commerce has started an in- 
tensive campaign throughout the state 
for the enforcement of the state law lim- 
iting weights on trucks when using state 
highways. 
| It is claimed by the State Board of 
Commerce that many of the well im- 
proved roads of the state are rapidly go- 
ing to pieces as the result of heavy 
trucking, especially since the tie-up of 
railroads because of the switchmen’s 
strike. The Ohio law provides that vehi- 
cles with iron and steel tires of three 
inches or less in width can carry a load 
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of 800 pounds for each inch of the total 
width of the tires and that an additional 
800 pounds burden can be carried for 
each -inch by which the total width of 
the tires on all wheels exceeds 12 inches, 

For tires of rubber or other similar 
substances a load of 800 pounds for each 
inch of the total tire width on all wheels 


’' can be carried. In measuring solid rub- 


ber tires the width at the flanges is taken 
und in measuring pneumatic tires the 
width at the widest part when inflated is 
taken. 

Many violations of this law occur daily 
on practically all of the highways of the 
state and the sheriffs of the various 
counties are called upon to preserve the 
improved roads of the state by enforec- 
ing the law rigidly. 


a 


SEES $50,000,000 FOR GOOD ROADS 

Atlanta, Ga., June 12—That Georgia 
will undoubtedly vote in favor of a $50,- 
000,000 bond issue that is to be brought 
up at the polls some time in the not far 
distant future, the money to be used for 
the improvement and building of good 
roads throughout the state, is the opin- 
ion expressed by Frank Reynolds who 
has just completed a lecture tour cover- 
ing sixty-eight counties and about 9,000 
miles during his trip. Mr. Reynolds, 
who is field secretary of the Georgia 
County Commissioner Association, and 
affiliated with the Georgia Automotive 
Dealers’ Association, made this lecture 
tour for the specific purpose: of boosting 
this $50,000,000 bond issue, and he de- 
clares that there is no question of doubt 
but that it will carry by a big majority 
when it is finally brought before the vot- 
ers of the state. 

In Gordon county the voters. will 
shortly vote on a $300,000 bond issue, 
and in Bartow county on a $600,000 bond 
issue, this: money to be used for the con- 
struction of the Dixie Highway through 
those counties, and other main roads. 
Regarding these issues Mr. Reynolds 
stated they would undoubtedly carry in 
both counties. 

MUNICIPAL GARAGE FOR NEW 
ORLEANS 


New Orleans, La., June 12—Inspired 
by a newspaper editorial, following an 
investigation of automotive conditions in 
New Orleans, the Louisiana Motor Club 
is preparing to erect a five-story public 
garage in the business section of New 
Orleans. Land has been obtained for the 
garage, and architect’s plans of the 
structure drawn. 

The plan of the Louisiana Motor club 
is, to some extent, co-operative, as a 
limited amount of stock is being sold to 
automobile owners who wish to house 
their cars permanently in such a ga- 
rage. _Others, who only wish to use the 
garage during their office hours, will pay 
rental for the privilege. The building 
will be five stories in height, the first 


floor devoted to automobile agencies, 


equipment dealers, and similar  busi- 
nesses, while the remaining four will be 
given over to the garage plan, with large 
intake elevators at one end, and exit ele- 
vators at the other. 
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Finance Concern Puts 


New Limit on Car Credits 


New Restrictions Are For 33 1/3 
Cash Payment With Two Months 
Limit On Installments 








NEw YORK, June 15—Sales of passen- 
ger cars and trucks financed by the 
Continental Guaranty Co., one of the big 
automobile financing corporations of New 
York, must now be made on a 33 1-3 first 
payment basis, with twelve months. al- 
lowed to complete the payment on trucks 
and ten months allowed for complete 
payment on passenger Cars. 

The new terms represent a gradual 
shortening of the company’s former 
credit policy, and have been put into 
effect with the approval of leading deal- 
ers in this vicinity, who find the new 
terms reacting toward their protection. 
Formerly truck and passenger car sales 
financed through the company were per- 
mitted on a 25 per cent first payment 
basis with twelve months allowed to com- 
plete the transaction. 

Discussing the new credit policy and 
the reasons leading to its adoption, J. G. 
Clarke, assisant vice-president, said: 

“The new credit terms were adopted by 
the company, not because it felt automo- 
bile credits were any less secure than 
formerly, but because of our desire to 
co-operate with the banks of the coun- 
try and the Federal Reserve Board in de- 
flating credits as far as possible. Before 
taking this action we consulted with lead- 
ing dealers who have been operating 
through us and they gave instant ap- 
proval to our plans as affording them a 
greater measure of protection. 

“So far as we have been able to _— 
tain the new terms have had little éffect 
upon the volume of business done. The 
average dealer, we have learned, has bees 
able to explain to his buyer the reason 
for the credit restriction without loss 
of. sales. The plan has met with remark- 
ably little opposition and in fact has 
been welcomed by most dealers. 

“Dealers who had sales pending under 
the former terms are protected by us 
and will be protected until their former 
contracts are completed. At this time 
90 per cent of the dealer’s business is 
contracted for under the new basis. We 
expect that this form of credit restric- 
tion will be instituted soon by finance 
corporations generally.” 


TWIN CITIES TRUCK MEN BAND 


Minneapolis, June 12—Commercial 
vehicle dealers of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul have organized the Twin City 
Commercial Car Men’s Association, a 
body which has for its aims a united 
effort for the development of the com- 
mercial car business in the Twin Cities, 
establishment of an information clearing 
house by all who are interested in motor 
transportation, standardization of serv- 
ice and business methods and the sup- 
port of the Babcock amendment in the 
November election and other good roads 
projects. 
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Trucks Help Texas Business 


in Longshoremen’s Strike 


ALLAS, Texas, June 12—One of 

the probable results of the strike of 
the longshoresmen at Galveston is that 
motor trucks will supplant trains in 
moving freight consigned to merchants 
in Houston, a distance of 50 miles from 
the water front. Houston merchants 
with millions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise lying on the water front be- 
cause the longshoremen were on a 
strike, recently descended upon the 
port with a fleet of motor trucks and 
moved hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise from the 
wharves to their place of business. 
They were unable to get this merchan- 
dise over the railroads because strikers 
refused to load it on the cars at Gal- 
veston as well as to take any more of it 
from the hold of the ships. 


The experiment was nowhere near as 
expensive as the Houston merchants had 
feared and there is now a move on to 
organize a motor transportation com- 
pany which would confine its business 
to hauling freight coming by boats from 
New York or other ports to Galveston 
for Houston merchants. When the plans 
are completed the merchants believe 
that the expense will be less than the 
charge made by the railroads plus the 
drayage, the service assured even in 
times of strikes like that now tying up 
the port and withholding millions of 
dollars worth of merchandise from 
Texas merchants. 


The charge made by the railroads for 
hauling freight from Galveston to Hous- 
ton is around 10 cents per cwt. The 
charge of the draymen of Houston for 
hauling the freight from the railroad 
warehouse to the merchant’s place of 
business about 5 cents per cwt., making 





the total cost to the ‘merchant 15 cents 
per cwt. to get freight from Galveston to 
their stores. Merchants and truck men 
are figuring that the trucks, with reg- 
ular loads assured, can haul the freight 
from the Galveston docks to the door of 
the merchant for less than this. 
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SCHROEDER PLANS LONG FLIGHT 


Cincinnati, O., June 15—Major R. W. 
Schroeder, holder of the world’s altitude 
record in an airplane, announced in an 
address before the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce that he plans to make a 
coast to coast flight within a few months, 
between morning and night. 


“I’m going to eat breakfast in San 
Francisco and dinner in New York,” he 
said. “By fiying at a high altitude I 
expect to make 350 miles an hour, which 
will make this feat possible.” 


It developed as an incident of his visit 
here that the Government, encouraged by 
the scientific results achieved by his 
flights, has granted him authority to con- 
struct two altitude machines of a new 
type. They will carry three passengers 
each in an enclosed steel cabin and will 
be warmed and supplied with ample air. 
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BUYS OWN ROLLING STOCK 


Minneapolis, June 12—With the short- 
age of railroad transportation in the 
Northwest particularly acute, the Pence 
Automobile Co. of this city, Buick dis- 
tributors for four states, has solved the 
problem of obtaining cars from the fac- 
tory by the purchase of two trains of 
wooden flat cars and operating factory- 
to-distributor specials. This radical de- 
parture is the first instance in which a 
Northwest distributor has purchased his 
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own rolling stock in order to insure 
prompt deliveries in quantity. 

Two trains of fifty-five cars each are 
now being operated between the factory 
and Minneapolis, one arriving here each 
week. Steel suspension equipment 
which permits of decking and placing 
four machines on each flat car has been 
provided for these “Pence Specials.” 
Each train is directly in charge of an 
overseer from the Minneapolis firm who 
is charged with the care of the machines 
en route and with speeding up the de- 
livery, the trains being run as special 
freights. 
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SHOW TRUCKS AT STATE FAIRS 


New York, June 14—The Motor Truck 
Division of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce already is mak- 
ing its plans for rural motor express 
exhibits at state fairs. The experiment 
was tried out successfully last year and 
aroused wide interest among farmers at 
the fairs where displays were made. It 
will be expanded this year to include all 
the state expositions where suitable 
space can be obtained. Favorable re- 
plies already have been received from 
the managers of the state fair in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Vermont and Vir- 
ginia. 


NO NEW MOTOR FREIGHT CARS 


Washington, June 12—Appropriation 
of $75,000,000 to aid in the acquisition of 
freight cars as ordered by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission this week will have 
little or no effect on the manufacture 
of automobile car equipment. The com- 
mission has directed that the major por- 
tion of this fund now made available un- 
der the Transportation Act must be used 
primarily to aid in the purchase of 20,000 
refrigerator Cars. 

With this preferential treatment for 
refrigerator cars not much hope is held 
out for the acquisition of other freight 
cars. It is generally understood that 








We had hardly finished writing our 

article about collapsible wheelbases last 

week when a Chicago truck man sent 

us these photographs showing how he 
has gone at the problem 
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open top coal cars will be the next on 
the list of preferences. The Commission 
has made a concession which may follow 


. construction of box cars and special 


types of equipment used in the automo- 
bile industries. It is provided “where 
carriers offer free of prior liens running 
gear, parts of cars or types of cars 
which by construction, reconstruction, 
or reinforcement may be converted into 
modern and efficient equipment at an 
earlier date than is possible by new con- 
struction, preference will be given to 
carriers making such an offer over oth- 
ers tendering the same or substantially 
the same proportional contributions to 
meet the loans.” 

Authorization is given for the expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000 for the purchase of 
locomotives. The Commission refused 
to undertake deformation of an equip- 
ment corporation. It intends to give 
preferred consideration to applications 
for loans to or for the purposes for 
which such a corporation may be or- 
ganized. 
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CANADIANS ELECT OFFICERS 


Winnipeg, June 15—At the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Automobile As- 


_ sociation, Mr. W. A. McLean, Deputy 


Minister of Ontario Highways, was 
elected Honorary President, Dr. P. BE. 
Doolittle of Toronto, President, and W. 
G. Robertson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The attendance was very large, and 
much important business was transacted. 
Some of those who attended were: 
Mayor Graham of Winnipeg, W. A. 
Campbell of Ottawa, Hon. F. C. Biggs of 
Toronto, Col. Schier of Boston, and the 
executives of various motor leagues 
throughout the Dominion. 





MIDWEST ENGINE TO ENLARGE 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 12—-Stoughton 
A. Fletcher, president of the Fletcher 
American National Bank, and several 


local associates have acquired the large 


minority interest of the Denkmans and 
other persons, not living in Indianapolis, 
in the Midwest Engine Co. Mr. Fletcher 
had, prior to this time, the majority con- 
trol of the stock. The transfer of this 
minority interest, which it is reported 
was between 40 and 49 per cent of the 
common stock, was accompanied by the 
acquisition of approximately $1,000,000 
worth of the preferred stock of the com- 
pany. 


MARK NEW NATIONAL TRAIL 

Charles City, Iowa, June 16—The new 
“Gulf to Gulf Trail’ has been marked 
‘through this section in the past week 
Dy painters and route finders. The trail 
comes here from Greene and passes 
along Main street from the Rockford 
road north and out towards La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, where it continues north to 
the Great Lakes. In several instances 
the wide stripe of white with narrow 
stripe of red beneath has been placed 
on the same poles as the “Red Ball” 
route signs. The new trail is expected 
(to have a great deal of traffic through 
this section this summer. 
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Constitutional Convention to 


Decide on Louisiana Roads 


ATON -ROUGE, La., June 14—The 

constitutional amendment providing 
funds for the construction and main- 
tenance of a state wide system of good 
roads will not be submitted to this ses- 
sion of the Louisiana State Legislature. 
Instead, the proposed amendment will 
be presented to the constitutional con- 
vention which will assemble either here 
or in New Orleans, next year, at a date 
yet undecided. 


This was decided at a recent confer- 
ence between Gov. John M. Parker and 
the chairmen of the good roads commit- 
tees of both houses of the state legisla- 
ture. 


The reason for the postponement is 
primarily that it will give time for ihe 
working out of an adequate plan for the 
financing of the good roads system, 
which involves state bond issues rang- 
ing from $28,000,000 in one plan, to 
$35,000,000 in another. Then there is 
_the additional fact that, even though the 
constitutional amendment were submit- 
ted to the people and adopted by them 
in November, the additional money so 
provided by taxation would not be avail- 
able this year, since the 1920 taxes have 
been collected. The constitutional con- 
vention, on the other hand, will be held 
early enough—probably in February— 
to permit of the collection of the in- 
creased tax and its application to road 
building in 1921, not later than it would 
be available if the amendment were 
adopted this year. Thus, it was agreed 
that nothing would be gained by the 
presentation of the amendment this 
year, the more especially as it would 
have to be re-written into the new con- 
stitution next year. 


Gov. Parker and the members of the 
good roads committees of both houses, 
as well as a majority of the members of 
Senate and House, are solidly behind the 
project, and the time between now and 
the meeting of the constitutional con- 
vention will not be wasted, but will be 
devoted to preparing the way by adver- 
tising, general publicity and addresses 
throughout the state by speakers fa- 
miliar with highway conditions for get- 
ting the work started on a comprehen- 
sive scale the moment the funds are 
available. 


This conference between the governor 
and the heads of the committees also 
eliminated the possibility of prolonged 
debate in either or both houses on the 
good roads bill, by which enemies of the 
measure, notably those now interested 
in and employed by the state highway 
department, might seek to kill it. To 
obviate this, the three measures so far 
put forward are to be taken by a joint 
subcommittee of both houses and boiled 
down into one constitutional article, 
which will be presented to the constitu- 
tional convention with the solid backing 
of the administration, the Senate and 
House good roads committees, the Motor 


League of Louisiana, the Association of 
Commerce of New Orleans, the Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi Automotive Trades As- 
sociation, the New Orleans Automobile 


‘Dealers’ Association, and some thou- 


sands of motorists throughout the state. 
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POSTPONE TRUCK CONTEST 


Detroit, June 12—The motor truck 
reliability run around: the money belt, 
which was scheduled next month, has 
been postponed indefinitely, a combina- 
tion of circumstances making such ac- 


‘tion necessary. The event was being 


promoted by the Omaha Bee, F. Ed 
Spooner and Charles P. Root. The 
prompters announce that it is possible 
conditions will readjust themselves so 
as to permit holding the contest in the 
fall. The material and freight’car sit- 
uations are such as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of eastern manufacturers getting 
their trucks to Omaha in time for the 
starting date, according to the promot- 
ers. 
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ATLANTA EQUIPMENT MEN 
ORGANIZE 


Atlanta, Ga., June 12—-The Atlanta Au- 
tomotive Equipment Association was 
organized June 5, at a general meeting 
of accessory dealers of the city, virtually 
every dealer and every retail tire dealer 
in Atlanta joining the association as a 
charter member. The purpose of the 
new organization is set forth for the 
general advancement of the retail ac- 
cessory business in the city. John K. 
Gewinner was elected president; Jack 
Knowlton, vice president; and Stewart 
Brown, secretary and treasurer. Reg- 
ular meetings of the organization will be 
held hereafter to which all dealers will 
be invited whether or not they are mem- 
bers. 
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BUILD BRIDGE FOR TRUCKS 


Jennings, La., June 12—<As a result of 
the wide support given the project to es- 
tablish a ship-by-truck line between 
Jennings and Lafayette, La., the police 
juries of Jefferson, Davis and Acadia 
parishes, are at work to raise money for 
the construction of a steel or concrete 
bridge across the wide and deep Mer- 
mentau river, whose ferry has always 
been an object of dread and danger to 
motorists traveling any of the roads 
from one of these parishes to the other 
and to transcontinental motor tourists 
as well. 


An excellent gravel highway exists be- 
tween Jennings and Lafayette, and 
twenty trucks, leaving Lafayette, made 
the run to Jennings last week, arousing 
a great deal of interest all along the 
route and stirring the police juries to 
meet at once to take action on the con- 
struction of the bridge. 
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Tired Waiting for Railroads, 
Gets His Cars Over Waterway 


New Orleans Chevrolet Dealer Finds 
Mississippi River Shipments 
Solve Problems 


EW ORLEANS, La., June 14—The 

local Chevrolet agency, 
waiting for shipments of cars by rail, 
tried the experiment, the first week in 
June, of having 181 cars sent from St. 
Louis on barges of the government 
Mississippi River Service. Six barges 
brought the cars from the principal 
Chevrolet factory in St. Louis, and in 
four days there were only thirty-six cars 
of the entire consignment left in the 








warehouses of the New Orleans distrib-— 


utors. A. W. Enquist, an official of the 
Chevrolet company, supervised the load- 
ing of the barges in St. Louis, and F. W. 
Williams, manager of the New Orleans 
branch of Chevrolet Motors, Inc., re- 
ceived the shipment, which consisted of 
sedans, touring . 
cars, roadsters, and 
six trucks. 

June 15, another 
shipment, consist- 
ing of 600 cars, will 
arriveonsome 
eighteen barges, 
over the same 
route. Chervolets 
will be available 
for immediate de- 
livery at that time, 
and regular ship- 
ments by barge 
will follow at 
stated intervals. 
The local agents 
are confident that 
in this manner they 
can overcome 
many of the long 
delivery delays which have been so in- 
convenient and unsatisfactory to both 
dealers and buyers. 


Water transportation costs, all told, 
are about the same as rail costs, accord- 
ing to Mr. Williams, but the advantage 
of the former is that there is no con- 
gestion of traffic and the automobiles 
are delivered by water months ahead of 
the dates on which they can be had by 
rail. In normal times, when the rail- 
roads are not congested, the barge time 
between St. Louis and New Orleans is 
about the same as that of freight trains, 
with greater space and better facilities 
for unloading the cars from the barges 
on the water front than from the freight 
cars in the sheds of any of the railroads. 
This shipment of Chevrolets was taken 
to the various agencies in the city by 
the simple expedient of giving gasoline 
to one car in every three and each of 
these “loaded cars” towing two others. 
New Orleans stood at gaze for nearly an 
hour watching the 181 Chevrolets pass- 
ing through the streets. 

The cars arrived in first class condi- 
tion, having been carried inside the huge 
cargo boxes of the barges, and covered 
with tarpaulin besides, so that they were 


tired of - 


. man giving it. 
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untouched by sun, rain, wind or spray. 
This method of shipment is, however, 
only a step in the growth of the Chevro- 
let distributing system in this part of 
the South. Three sub-dealers are now 
operating in various parts of New 
Orleans, and six others are to be ap- 
pointed, covering Carrollton, Gretna, 
Algiers, McDonoghville, Westwego and 
Harvey, suburbs of the city, according 
to Manager Williams. 

FRANKLIN IN UNIQUE SHOWING 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 11—An unique 
demonstration contest is being held by 
Franklin Automobile Co. dealers and 
salesmen during the twelve days ending 
June 19. The demonstration is known 
as as “show-the-car” contest and is 
purely a demonstration affair, no sales 
talks being permitted. 

All Franklin dealers have been re- 
quested to take as many prospective cus- 
tomers for a ride during the contest as 
is possible. A “ride” will consist of a 
demonstration of not less than six railes 
and each such ride will count a given 





Cars brought to New Orleans via the Mississippi River solve Chevrolet distributors’ 
problem there 


number of points for the dealer or sales- 
Prizes aggregating $2,600 
and ranging from $50 to $500 are to be 
distributed among the winners. 

As an economy demonstration, each 
rider will be shown how far a Franklin 
will travel on a pint of gasoline. For 
this purpose, the regular feed tank is 
disconnected and gasoline drawn from a 
glass tank containing exactly one pint 
placed in full view of the rider. 





HAS NOVEL SERVICE INSURANCE 


New Orleans, La., June 12—The Auto- 
motive Road Insurance company have 
been organized here, with F. W. Cologne, 
Jr., president; Richard C. Fitzgerald, 
vice-president, and Benjamin Campagna, 
secretary-treasurer. The company is in 
the form of a club, to which the car 
owner pays a certain fixed monthly fee, 
and the company guarantees to bring his 
car in, or repair it on the road, whenever 
and wherever a break-down occurs. The 
company does not deal with tire troub- 
les, but handles all other ills to which 
automotive vehicles: are heir. 

The plan has been tried successfully 
in Boston, Baltimore and other eastern 
cities. 
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Plan to lanvove Detroit 
Roads for Coming Season 





Commissioners to Take Steps to 
Have Thoroughfares Repaired 
After Winter’s. Traffic 


ETROIT, June 12—State Road Com- 

missioner Frank F. Rogers and road 
commissioners and engineers in eastern 
and southeastern Michigan held a 
lengthy conference in Detroit formulat- 
ing plans for a comprehensive road 
work program during 1920 and 1921. 
Mr. Rogers and the advisory board of 
the State Highway Department dis- 
cussed various highway topics including 
the treatment of subgrades of pavements 
on different kinds of soils, types of pave- 
ments adequate for present day traffic, 
including motor trucks, reinforcing of 
concrete pavements and the enforcing of 
traffic regulations and the limiting of 
loads. 

It was the consensus that the plan 
being practiced 
now by the State 
Highway Depart- 
ment of grading a 
road and leaving it 
a year before the 
pavement is laid is 
the best way to in- 
sure a solid high- 
way. It also was 
agreed that the 
roads should be 
thicker and wider, 
because of the 
steadily increasing 
traffic. 

Reinfor c- 
ing of pavements 
was declared nec- 
essary in some 
cases in order to 
protect a highway 
that is laid on a subsoil, which is of a 
pliable nature. Instances were cited of 
roads built over such soil, the stress of 
traffic, wearing the soil away beneath the 
pavement and permitting the latter to 
sink. The reinforcing of concrete pave- 
ments has been practiced for years by 
highway builders where surfaces have 
been constructed over fills that were in- 
clined to settle, and Commissioner Rogers 
thinks this system of reinforcing will be 
the solution for carrying the heavy loads. 








DEALERS TO HOLD TRUCK TOURS 


Peoria, Ill., June 12—Automobile, 
truck and tractor dealers here have been 
endeavoring to stimulate truck business 
by a series of ““Motorize the Farm” tours. 
All members of the dealers’ association 
who handle trucks, participated in the 
tours and secured the services of L. S. 
Desmond, an expert on farm and trans- 
portation subjects, to lecture in each 
community visited. A jazz band with a 
uniform of mechanics’ khaki overalls, 
accompanied the motor train. The se- 
ries of tours was not designed as a sales 
campaign, but one of education in 
trucks. 
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Twin Cities Truck Men 
Form Own Association 





Commercial Car Organization Is to 
Co-operate with Passenger 
Car Dealers’ Body 





INNEAPOLIS, June 17—Twenty-two 

twin city firms dealing’ in motor 
trucks have formed the Twin City Com- 
mercial Carmen’s association of which 
H. I. Dafoe of the Federal company is 
president. A secretary is to be elected to 
have executive charge of the organiza- 
tion, whose purpose is to standardize 
service and business methods, and to 
work for better roads as a necessity 
where the motor truck transportation 
business has grown to large proportions. 
Other officers are: Vice president, Carl 
Will, H. E. Wilcox Motor Car Co., Wilcox 
truck; treasurer, J. A. Donnelly, Mack 
Co., Mack truck; directors, E. W. Brehem 
of Brehm-McMullen Co., Acme truck; J. 
C. Compton, White Co., White truck; G. 
E. Holmberg, Stevens corporation, Re- 
public truck; W. B. 
Stephens, Pence 
Automobile Co., G. 
M. C. truck. 
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ASK FOR FEDER- 
AL ROAD BODY 

Buffalo, June 10— 
A comprehensive 
and constructive 
program was adopt- 
ed by the New York 
State Motor Feder- 
ation at its annual 
convention, held in 
Buffalo on June 4 
and 5. Delegates 
representing 30,000 
federation members 
were present. 

A resolution call- 
ing for the creation 
of a national high- 
way system under 
control of a na- 
tional highway 
commission was 
adopted. Another 
adopted resolution 


Far removed from the dust of the high- 
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bility insurance compulsory. Another 
motion favoring the single registration of 
all drivers of motor vehicles upon pay- 
ment of a nominal fee and opposing reg- 
istration of drivers under eighteen years 
of age unless especially qualified was re- 
jected. The single registration plan was 
aimed at the careless driver, as it would 
give the state power to deprive him of 
his license. 

Rigid enforcement of laws governing 
theft of automobiles and imposition of 
severe penalties upon conviction was 
urged. It was recommended that state- 
wide speed laws. be made and enforced 
for the protection of motorists. 





HEADS G. M. C. TRUCK SERVICE 


Detroit, June 15—S. V. Norton has been 
appointed service manager for the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of H. L. Beck- 
with. Mr. Norton comes directly from 
fifteen years with the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., during which time he has 
become known as an authority on motor 
truck problems and as one of the best 
s0sted men on haulage questions. 


Los Angeles Dealers Have an Outing 





through the glass bottoms of boats, golf, 
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Milwaukee Dealers Plan 
Outing at Lake Geneva 


“‘Booster Tour’’ Will Be a Feature of 
Three-Day ‘‘Vacation’’ at Big 
Summer Resort 





ILWAUKEE, Wis., June 14— The 
Y4 second annual picnic and outing of 
the Milwaukee Automotive Dealers’ asso- 
ciation will be held at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
again this year, and like last year, cover 
three days, namely, June 21, 22 and 23. 
The big Geneva hotel has been chartered 
for the exclusive accommodation of the 
association during the period. 

In former years the members combined 
an annual outing with the annual relia- 
bility tours and similar events, such as 
the booster tour in behalf of the Wiscon- 
sin State Fair. A year ago, when no 
such tour was conducted, Lake Geneva 
was taken over for three days at the end 
of June for an old-fashioned good time. 

Dr. F. W. B. Achen, head of the Achen 
Motor Car Co., Chandler and Cleveland 
distributor, is 
chairman of the ar- 
rangements com- 
mittee for the out- 
ing next week. 
There will be a 
baseball game be- 
tween the passen- 
ger car and truck 
dealers, both nines 
uniformed. A bowl- 
ing tournament, 
pool and billiard 
competitions, golf, 
aquatic sports, a 
moonlight excur- 
sion and other fea- 
tures are incorpo- 
rated in the pro- 
gram of three days 
of fun. 
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CHEVROLET'S 
EARNINGS 
$36,500 

Indiana  p- 
olis, June 8—Gas- 
ton Chevr o- 
let’s total winnings 


favors compulsory 
measures to assure 
that all cars sold 
in New York state 
are equipped at the 
factory with proper 
no-glare lenses and 
otherwise conform 
to state laws with- 
out change of 
equipment after 
purchase. Use of 
state funds to clear 
highways of snow 
and keep them all 
year round was 
recommended. 
After a_ spirited 
debate the federa- 
tion rejected a res- 
olution making lia- 


ways, the odor of gasoline and the grime 
of the garage the annual outing of the 
Motor Car Dealers’ association of Los 
Angeles was held this year on Catalina 
Island. The Hotel St. Catherine was 
headquarters for the throng. In addition 
to the members of the association, rep- 
resentatives of the allied industries were 
invited to join in the affair and more than 
400 made up the party which was the 
largest gathering of its kind ever assem- 
bled in Southern California. Some of 
the distributors invited their sub-dealers 
to join with them for the occasion. 

No attention was paid to formalities 
and although there was a set program 
for two features, the remainder of the 
two days the members of the party were 
allowed to follow their individual inclina- 
tions. These included boat trips around 
the island, glimpses at the marine life 


mountain climbing and such festive sport . 


as usually is accompanied by exhorta- 
tions to Lady Luck to “Be good to me, 
dice.’ In the evening a banquet was 
served and a group of twenty-five pro- 
fessional entertainers did their best. The 
next day an outdoor barbecue was served 
under eucalyptus trees. This was the 
largest barbecue ever served’ on the 
island. 

The motor car dealers had been dis- 
turbed considerably by reports printed 
in Los Angeles newspapers to the effect 


, some of the eastern dealers were cutting 


prices. Therefore, they welcomed a tele- 
gram from Ray W. Sherman, executive 
editor of The Class Journal Co., in which 
Mr. Sherman stated there was no record 
of a single case of price cutting on new 
cars as proving the published reports to 


be false, 


for finishing first 
in the Indianapolis 
race Memorial Day 
amounted to exact- 
ly $36,300. Chev- 
rolet won $20,000 
for finishing first, 
took $1,300 in lap 
prizes and was 
awarded $10,000 by 
the Delco company, 
whose ignition he 
used and $5,000 by 
the Oldfield Tires 
Co. Chevrolet’s per- 
formance in going 
through the full! 
500 miles without a 
tire change is re- 
garded as remark- 
able, 
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All Branches of Industry Combine 
to Solve the Gasoline Problem 


EW YORK, June 12—<Acute shortage 
gasoline on the Pacific coast and 
fear that it may be extended to other 


parts of the country when the touring © 


season is at its height this summer has 
again served more effectively than any- 
thing which has happened thus far to 
center attention upon the fuel situation. 

All the interests in the automobile in- 
dustry are co-operating so far as possi- 
ble in seeking a solution of the problem. 
In this work they are having the sup- 
port of the oil industry. Thomas A. 
O’Donnell, president of the Petroleum 
Institute of America, and Van Manning, 
former director of the Bureau of Mines 
but now associated with the institute, 
sailed Saturday for Paris. They will at- 
tend the organization meeting of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, after 
which they will study the oil situation in 
Europe so far as its bearing upon the 
United States is concerned. R. L. Welch, 
secretary and general counsel of the in- 
stitute, will deliver an address on the 
petroleum problem at the summer meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers at Ottawa, Beach late this mgnth. 
Apparently every effort is being made by 
oil producers to obtain all the gasoline 
possible from the sources of supply now 
available while they are engaged in pros- 
pecting for additional wells. 








188 EUROPEAN CARS SOLD HERE 


Washington, June 12—European au- 
tomobile manufacturers are gradually 
regaining a foothold in this country. 
Statistics of imports for the ten months 
ending April, 1920, issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to- 
day show. that 133 foreign-made cars 
have been sold on the American market. 

During the month of April this year 15 
cars were registered at American ports. 
The declared value amounted to $26,500. 
This figure represents an increase of 100 
per cent over the same period last year. 
The values, however, were tremendously 
increased. The eight cars imported last 


. year has a declared value of $19,750, 


while the total for ten months ending 
April, 1920, reached $199,576. 


RAISE LAKE SHIPMENT RATES 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 14—Transporta- 
tion of cars across Lake Michigan, either 
by dealers, or by tourists, has been sub- 
jected to a material increase in rates. 
The Crosby Transportation Co., Milwau- 
kee, operating a line of steamers be- 
tween Milwaukee and east shore points 
on Lake Michigan, has been granted au- 
thority to increase its rates on passen- 
ger cars, 20 per cent; on motorcycles, 
66 2/3 per cent; on motorcycles with 
sidecars, 100 per cent. This is due to the 
fact that nothing can be packed upon 
or near vehicles, placing space at a 
premium over other classes of commodi- 
ties, according to officials of the steam- 
ship line. 


The United States Industrial Alcohol 
Co. is completing exhaustive experi- 
ments with alcogas as a fuel for inter- 
nal combustion engines. These experi- 
ments have been aimed chiefly at deter- 
mining whether this new fuel is availa- 
ble for extended use in the engines now 
installed in motor vehicles or whether 
changes will have to be made in the en- 
gines. It has been understood that about 
80 per cent of alcogas was composed of 
petroleum and its by products. There 
are reports that when gasoline reaches 
40 cents a gallon alcogas will be put on 
the market as a substitute. 


If gasoline rationing becomes neces- 
sary generally, trucks undoubtedly will 
be given the preference as they have 
been on the coast. If the fuel supply 
is augmented by some satisfactory sub- 
stitute as now seems probable, use of the 
substitute will be forced as far as pos- 
sible in passenger cars for there is no 
intention of permitting the usefulness of 
trucks to be circumscribed in any way 
with transportation conditions as they 
are now. 
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MANY ENTER CINCINNATI TOUR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 13—At least 
twenty-five or thirty trucks are expected 
to be entered in the Farm Demonstra- 
tion tour to be given by the Cincinnati 
Motor Truck Dealers during the week 
beginning June 21. To date fourteen 
trucks have been entered for the tour. 

The trucks will tour through Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky, traveling on an 
average of 50 miles a day. The trip 
will be arranged so that demonstrations 
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for the farmers can be given at each stop- 
over. The proposed route of the tour 
takes in twenty-five towns in the three 
states but some of these may be elimi- 
nated owing to poor road conditions. 
The tour will begin at Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., from where the caravan will move 
on to Aurora, Rising Sun, Batesville, 
Brookville, Oxford, Ohio, Hamilton, Mid- 
dletown, Franklin, Lebanon, Morrow, 
Wilmington, Blanchester, New Vienna, 
Hillsboro, Sardinia, Georgetown, Ripley, 
Aberdeen, Maysville, Ky., Cynthiana, 
Brooksville, Williamstown and Walton. 


FITZGERALD HOLDS ANNUAL SHOW 


Fitzgerald, Ga., June 12—The fourth 
annual Fitzgerald Automobile Show was 
held here last week, opening Wednesday 
night with an automobile parade in 
which more than two hundred decorated 
cars took part. 

The program for the three days, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, in- 
cluded a novel series of races between 
automobiles and aeroplanes from Fitz- 
gerald to Scilla, Ga., dances each evening 
at the show rooms and a street dance 
Friday night. 

Among the exhibits at the show were 
Franklins, Chandlers, Clevelands, Chal- 


mers, Dodge, Dort, Chevrolet, Buick, 
Windham, Cadillac, Overland, Willys- 
Knight, Studebaker, Jordan, Marmon, 
Pan-American, Hupmobile, Kline, etc. 


Trucks and tractors had a special exhibt. 
The Moline, International, Chase, Bee- 
man and several others had attractive 
exhibits in this department. 

In point of number of displays and 
attendance of visitors this year’s show 
was by far the largest Fitzgerald has 
experienced, and it was decided by the 
Fitzgerald Automobile association, under 
whose auspices the show was held, to 
make it a permanent affair. 


Federal Bureau Shows Demand Has 
Caused Most Fuel Cost Increases 


ASHINGTON, June  12—Refinery 

statistics on petroleum products for 
March and analysis of the production 
and consumption of refined oils for the 
first quarter of this year, shows conclu- 
sively that the demand for gasoline is 
making heavy inroads into the nation’s 
gasoline stocks. The Bureau of Mines 
survey makes it clear that the remarka- 
ble success which has marked a nation- 
wide effort to increase the supply of 
gasoline has been successful. The re- 
turns show, however, that increased pro- 
duction has not been sufficient to bridge 
the gap created by the constantly in- 
creasing use of this valuable by-product. 
Stocks of gasoline were 14% per cent 
greater in March than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. - Domestic 
consumption increased thirty-three per 
cent during the same time. 

Production of gasoline during March 
reached a daily average of 11,843,151 
gallons. The percentage increase men- 
tioned represents 80,000,000 gallons in 


the stocks of this product. Little change 
was noted in exports of gasoline. 

The demand for oil and its products 
became so great that refiners were 
obliged to draw upon stocks of crude oil 
to the extent of 3,373,000 barrels during 
this period. The increase in the output 
of gasoline was made possible by im- 
proved refining processes. The Bureau 
of Mines records show that 265 refin- 
eries with a daily capacity of 1,560,345 
barrels of crude petroleum were operat- 
ing April list. This compared with 
March of last year a decrease of twelve 
plants and an increase of 317,680 barrels 
were noted. 


It is of particular interest to the auto- 
motive industry that the production of 
lubricating oils during March is reported 
to be the largest in three years. The 
daily average amounted to 2,639,322: gal- 
lons. In the first three months of the 
year a decrease of 7,000,000 gallons in 
stocks compared with the first quarter 
of last year, domestic consumption of 
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lubricating oils increased thirty-nine per 
cent or 38,000,000 gallons. Shipments 
and exports exceeded last year’s figures 
by 30,000,000 gallons or forty per cent. 
The comparative analysis of consump- 
tion shows that the domestic use for the 
first quarter of this year amounted to 
734,044,807 gallons. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1919, it was 550,112,468 
gallons. The stocks of gasoline on hand 
March 31, 1920, were reported at 626,- 
393,046 gallons. Last year the first quar- 
ter’s stocks were 546,062,429 gallons. 





PLANS BIG SERVICE STATION 


Detroit, June 12—Plans for one of the 
largest truck sales and service stations 
in the country have been formulated by 
Frank M. Foster, who has just closed a 
deal for property 132 by 200 ft. here. 
Plans call for a five-story building with 
an ornamental front and a rear of semi- 
factory type. The building when com- 
pleted will furnish 132,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 


Modern machinery and _ everything 
that goes to make up a fully equipped 
and highly developed service station is 
Mr. Foster’s plan. A commodious sales- 
room, where both pneumatic and solid 
tire trucks will be shown will be a fea- 
ture. Foster also may take on a line of 
passenger cars. The building will con- 
tain a machine shop, rebuilt truck de- 
partment and rebuilding shops, body 
building and trailer plants and a paint 
department. 


COMMERCIAL AIR LINE IN BUFFALO 

Buffalo, June 16—Arrangements are 
nearing completion for the establishment 
of regular schedule airplane service be- 
tween Niagara on the Lake, near Niagara 
Falls, and Toronto, Ont., across Lake On- 
tario. The time required for the flight 
will be about thirty minutes as compared 
with two hours and a half required now 
by the fastest steamers. 
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Illinois Dealers Try to Solve Used 
Car Problems by Organizing 


LOOMINGTON, Ill, June 12—Mem- 

bers of the Bloomington Automobile 
and Tractor Association have decided 
that the time has arrived to take up the 
proposition of the used car again. They 
are inclined to believe that the crest of 
high prices has been reached and that 
there will be a lower tendency for the 
future and with slower sales. Due to 
the shortage of new cars on account of 
the war, second hand cars have been 
good property and buyers have been pay- 
ing almost as much for them as for new 
goods. This has had a tendency to in- 
duce dealers to offer more for a used car 
when it is to be traded in upon a new, 
than was the case in former years. All 
now realize that this condition no longer 
prevails and that the time has arrived to 
trim sails and reduce the offers for such 
cars. 


All admit that conditions have been 
abnormal during the past four years and 
that deals have been made that would 
have appeared suicidal previously. Pru- 
dence now suggests a revised order and 
special meetings of the Bloomington as- 
sociation are being held to discuss a 
course of action. 


The plan which appears to meet with 
the greatest favor provides for a used 
car depot in charge of a manager where 
all second hand cars will be moved 
The manager will appraise the car and 
issue a certificate for the amount of h’s 
appraisal. The owner will tender this 
certificate to the dealer and the sum 
named will be accepted in payment upon 
a new car. It is up to the manager to 
sell the used car and get as much above 
the certificate price, following repairs, 
painting and other rehabilitation, as 


Reserve Bank Ruling Hurts Used 
Car Business in New Orleans 


EW ORLEANS, La., June 12—Under 

the recent ruling of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, local banks connected with 
the Federal Reserve will not purchase 
promissory notes which offer used-cars 
as security, and this attitude is working 
a hardship on the automobile trade in 
New Orleans, and in other cities of the 
South, according to the local dealers. 
I’. H. Ahrens, of the Abbott Automobile 
(o., one of the largest and strongest cor- 
porations dealing in cars in this part of 
the South, said: 


“The banks are interfering with sales 


of automobiles. The ban on loans for 
purchases of cars is an unfair discrim- 
ination against automobile dealers, inas- 
much as the majority of machines are 
bought for business, not pleasure, and 
more men maintain automobiles as ne- 
cessities than as luxuries. The situation 
in a nutshell is that the banks, endeavor- 
ing to curb reckless spending, have re- 
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‘by the banks. 


fused to lend money on luxuries. This 
prevents the buying of cars and paying 
for them on the installment plan, in the 
manner heretofore followed, by the 
buyer signing a number of promissory 
notes, which the dealer sold to ‘the 
banks, and which were paid by the pur- 
chaser as they fell due. m 


“Cars still may be sold on install- 


ments, but the banks will not handle 


the paper. The notes must be paid di- 
rectly to the dealers. 
of forcing the dealer to wait for his 
money in installments, instead of in a 
lump sum. In consequence, it is harder 
to purchase cars on deferred payments 
than ever before. This situation makes 
the man who has not the money to pay 
cash for a car, wait for a better attitude 
_No relief is in sight, how- 
ever, unless. reckless spending is curbed 


ig suit fhe ideas of the banks.” 


a Ss. 


This has the effect. 


possible. The profit upon the used cars 
is counted upon to nearly, if not quite, 
cover the manager’s salary and other 
overhead expense. : 


Each dealer buys stock in the company 
necessary to operate the used car depot, 
$400 to $800 being required from each, 
according to the volume of business han- 
dled. As the sum appropriated will 
hardly equal the value of the used cars 
off the premises, the advantage is with 
the dealer and there is saving in storage, 
not to speak of the advantage of the 
elimination of the practice of allowing 
exorbitant prices for the second hand 
goods. 


' While perhaps two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the dealers in any city will be 
reasonably conservative in their bids for 
used cars, there is usually a minority, 
who, in their anxiety to make the sale 
of a new car, will make an extravagant 
allowance for a used car, sacrificing a 
portion, or in some instances, nearly all 
of their commission rather than let the 
patron go to a competitor. This is ruin- 
ous and, if long continued, means bank- 
ruptcy. It is the object of the Bloom- 
ington dealers to get together and adjust 
such conditions so that all will make 
money and the leaks in the business, 
through the practice of high bids for 
used cdrs will be eliminated. 





STEPHENS DEALERS MEET 
Freeport, I[ll., June 12—The annual 
rally and conference of distributors of 
the Stephens Motor Car Co. was held at 
the Freeport, Ill., plant on June 2, 3 and 
4. Fred Larson, sales manager, pre- 


‘sided over the business sessions. Ad- 


dresses were given by H. J. Leonard, 
general manager; W. J. Benson, a dis- 
tributor from California; C. Roy Clough, 
assistant general manager, whose topic 
was “Factory Activities and Manufac- 
turing Conditions’; Walter B. Hennigan, 
Boston, Mass.; Edward Tharp, Kansas 
City; Delmar Petteys, Columbus, South 
Carolina; A. S. Crawford, Birmingham, 
Ala.; and W. S. Johnson, Omaha, Neb. 
One hundred and fifty representatives of 
the company were in attendance, every 
state in the union having one or more 
distributors present. 
NEW YORK ENFORCES MIRROR LAW 
Buffalo, June 15—Owners .of trucks 
which are to be driven through New 
York state this season are likely to be 


_arrested unless they comply with a motor 


vehicle law which provides that any 
motér truck of capacity of more than one 
ton shall be equipped with a mirror 
which gives the driver a rear view. 

One company of troopers in one month 
near Buffalo made more than 450 arrests 
for violation of this law and that pro- 
viding that every automobile be equipped 
with non-glare lenses. The troopers are 
constantly patrolling main traveled high- 
ways. 
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Bloomington Dealers Take 
Up “Free Service” Evils 


Believe That Many in Industry Are 
Far Too Liberal in Work Done 
Without Compensation 


LOOMINGTON, Iil., June 12—Are 

dealers in motor cars too liberal in 
respect to free service? Members of the 
Bloomington Automobile and Tractor 
“ association, are inclined to believe that 
they are and that the time has arrived 
to institute a reform. It has been a cus- 
tom to charge batteries of gasoline cars 
free at some of the garages where reg- 
ular customers appear to think they are 
entitled to such service. Others believe 
that a charge of $1.50-should be made 
for all such battery work and, following 
a discussion among the dealers, all 
agreed to make such a charge hereafter. 


Another abuse relates to storage. A 
man brings in his car for washing or re- 
pair. When he fails to call for it after 
the work is done, he will be charged 
storage hereafter for every day that the 
car remains in the garage. Some men 
have been escaping storage charges by 
such practices pleading forgetfulness, 
absence from the city or giving some 
other reason. Many dealers, rather than 
face a row with a patron, have omitted 
the storage charge. It is now agreed by 
all of the Bloomington dealers that such 
charges will be rigidly adhered to and 
no partiality will be shown in this direc- 
tion. 


The greatest leak of all relates to 
credit business. The Bloomington deal- 
ers have found that a few of their num- 
ber are charging cash for all repair, ac- 
cessory, and storage business, and that 
if a few can avoid the practice of book 
accounts, that all can. The Dayton 
Keith Co. has installed the spot cash 
rule. There is but one variation from 
this. In the event that a physician sends 
his chauffeur after a car and neglects to 





Dealers for the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
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send along the money to cover the cost 
of repairs or supplies, it is agreed to 
permit the car to leave upon the assur- 
ance that a check will be tendered the 
following morning. A collector is sent 


for the money the next day and the. 


money is usually forthcoming. In any 
event, the person who fails to pay, is 
never given credit twice. 

The success with which Dayton Keith 
put over the cash business has attracted 
the attention of the other dealers and 
they believe that all can do the same 
thing. It is conceded that each may lose 
a few patrons but those who leave one 
place will go to another and the adjust- 
ment will doubtless balance evenly. It 
is proposed by the dealers to place uni- 
form signs in all garages, giving the cost 
of battery charging and other service 
which some have performed free in the 
past and also stating that charge ac- 
counts will no longer be permitted. It 
is believed that these and other reforms 
will save the Bloomington dealers many 
thousands of dollars each year. 





SACRAMENTO HAS HALF HOLIDAY 


Sacramento, Calif., June 12—-Automo- 
bile dealers and the battery craft of the 
Sacramento Automobile Trade association 
decided to close their places of business 
on Saturday afternoons. Last year was 
the first when the automobile dealers 
did not keep open on Sundays, and then 
only about half of them would try the 
six day schedule. There are but few 
now, however, who have their doors open 
more than five days and a half. 


—_— ———-—-— 


FRANKLIN AND JORDAN WIN 


Sacramento, Calif., June 12—-The Jor- 
dan and Franklin cars divided the honors 
in the Annual Stockton-Yosemite Econ- 
omy and Reliability contest. Both had 
perfect scores. The standing of the en- 
trants were: Jordan 1000, Franklin 1000, 
Auburn 996, Chalmers 990, Stephens 
984, Elgin 979, American Beauty 976, 
Roamer 960, Scripps-Booth 883, Geronimo 
610. 
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Twenty Tracks Start in 
Milwaukee Demonstration 





Six Day-Tour of Wisconsin is to be 
Undertaken by Distributors in 
Farm Educational Work 


ILWAUKEE, Wis., June 14—Twenty 

motor trucks entered by their re- 
spective Wisconsin distributors at Mil- 
waukee, will leave the city hall June 28 
on a six-day demonstration tour, ar- 
ranged as a civic and commercial enter- 
prise in behalf of the truck industry by 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, one of the larg- 
est daily newspapers of the state. En- 
tries will close June 15. All trucks are 
required to be pneumatic-equipped. The 
route has been selected as follows: 

Monday, June 28—Milwaukee to She- 
boygan, with Port Washington as noon 
control. 

Tuesday, June 29—Sheboygan to Fond 
du Lac; noon control, Chilton. 

Wednesday, June 30—Fond du Lac to 
Beaver Dam, via Ripon; noon control, 
Waupun. 

Thursday, July 1—Beaver Dam to 
Madison; noon control, Waterloo. 

Friday, July 2—Madison to Janesville; 
noon control, Jefferson. 

Saturday, July 3—Janesville to Mil- 
waukee; noon control, Elkhorn. 

At many points en route, the trucks 
will give demonstrations as utilities for 
merchants, manufacturers and farmers. 
A principal aim of the tour is to show 
the farmer at crop haulage time how 
efficient and economical the motor truck 
is in comparison to horse-drawn equip- 
ment. 
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PEORIA MECHANICS IN UNION 


Peoria, Ill., June 12—Organizers are 
now at work in Illinois, endeavoring to 
persuade all motor vehicle mechanics to 
join the machinists’ union. There are 
240 in Peoria, [ll., and many of these 
have been induced to join. : 


were guests of the company at numerous enter 
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N.A.C.C. to Take Up Problem 
of Making Truck Salesmen 





Special Education for Commercial 
Car Men is Believed to be Essen- 
tial for Greater Success 





EW YORK, June 14—At the request 

of the Vocational Counseling De- 
partment of the Detroit Institute of 
Technology, the Truck Committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has called a conference of the 
sales managers of all the truck factories 
in the Detroit district to consider a new 
course of instruction designed to train 
men for motor truck salesmen. The 
meeting will be held in Detroit but the 
date has not been set. 


In asking that the meeting be called, 
A. L. Turner, director of the Vocational 
Department, said: 

“We believe that it has become a 
pretty generally accepted fact that the 
truck salesman should be abie to give 
expert automobile transportation engi- 
neering advice; that he should approach 
a prospective buyer from the point of an 
advisor, capable of analyzing the prob- 
lems involved and present a recommen- 
dation rather than merely offerimg the 
truck which he wishes to sell without 
due regard for the fitness of his partic- 
ular machine for the special use to 
which it would be put. 


“We believe that the problem of truck 
selling should be removed from the field 
of order hunting and placed on the sci- 
entific basis of supplying equipment in a 
business which, because of intelligent 
selection, will result in the permanent 
development and expansion of the use 
of the motor truck as a labor saving and 
money making machine. 


“It is our purpose to enlarge our ad- 
visory committee on this course so that 
it shall be representative of the inter- 
ests involved and which will act as a 
counseling body, that we may be guided 
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at every point by the very best expe- 
rience available. 

“It is our purpose to organize a thor- 
ough, practical course of instruction. 
We have been assured that the develop- 
ment and promotion of such a course 
will be a real contribution to the busi- 
ness at large. It has been our plan to 
arrange a summer course of intensive 
study for, say any one month. Our 
thought has been to divide the course 
into three parts to cover salesmanship, 
transportation and engineering and me- 
chanical engineering. We have already 
done enough preliminary investigation 
to be able to present a definite plan for 
criticism, revision and ultimate adop- 
tion.” 


—----- — 


TO CONTROL USED CAR MARKET 


Chico, Calif., June 13—Gustave Smith, 
who has leased a large garage building 
here, has proposed to the local auto- 
mobile dealers that he market all the 
used cars they take in exchange when 
selling new ones. 

He would have every used car offered 
for sale, appraised by a committee of 
the Butte County Auto Trades associa- 
tion, thus eliminating bidding among 
dealers and “cut throat’ competition. 
The dealers have tentatively accepted his 
plan, providing they can agree upon some 
of the details they have not yet decided 
upon. 
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PLAN INTER-CITY AIR LINE 


Louisville, Ky., June 12—Plans for 
operation of a passenger and freight 
service by air between Louisville and 
Cincinnati were definitely formulated 
by the promoters yesterday by filing 
articles of incorporation with the county 
clerk .for the Ohio Valley Aero-Trans- 
port Co. with capital stock of $40,000, 
divided into $50 shares. 

It is planned to have several hydro- 
planes ready for operation not. later than 
July 15, according to the promoters. 
Seventy-two Louisville business men 
and firms have subscribed for four 
shares each of the stock. 


Here are the dealers at the companys picnic 
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Would Limit Truck Loads 
to Four Tons in Louisiana 


Bill in pork onmeee to Place Restric- 
tions on Commercial Vehicles - 
Being Fought by Dealers 


ATON ROUGE, La., June 14—No motor 

truck with a carrying capacity of more 
than four tons, and no truck or trailer 
of any description with steel tires, will 
be permitted to operate in Louisiana if 
a bill introduced in the Louisiana State 
Legislature Monday night by Represen- 
tative Nunez of St. Bernard parish 4 
enacted into law, as it seems likely to 
be from the influences behind if. “The 
measure was rushed to second reading 
Tuesday and was referred to a commit- 
tee. 

Automobile men of the state have 
wired protests to the legislative commit- 
tees and are preparing to come here in 
force to combat the proposed law, which 
these dealers claim is an effort on the 
part of the railroads to put the ship-by- 
truck movement in this part of thy south 
out of business. 





MUCH TOURING ON COAST 

Sacramento, Calif., June 12—The short- 
age of gasoline on the Pacific Coast may 
have slowed down touring for 1920, but 
if it has, this year would have doubled 
the automobile travel over last season. 
As it is, it has increased 50 per gent. 

Enough gasoline has been sypilable SO 
far to keep tourists going, Th many 
towns only enough gasoline ig given to 
get the car. te the next, but there has 
been no car held up more than one day, 

anywhere. Tourists are arriving in the 

state daily from the east and morth, and 
many are leaving for the PH ic North- 
west and the east. 

In Sacramento, the Shell oi Co. 30 far 
has sold its gasoline in un}j ited quanti- 
ties, but the Associated Oil, } Standard 
Oil and the Union Oil companies have 
limited sales to half a tank. // 
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Have You Thought of Adding a Paint Department 


(Concluded from page 13) 


as their earning power and usefulness 
depends upon the success which they 
have in their work, they are more or less 
jealous of the knowledge making up 
their stock in trade. In the average fac- 
tory or paint shop, the men are confined 
to one operation; they rub down rough- 
stuff, color varnish, finish, etc., but 
rarely does one man perform all of the 
operations himself. He is hired as a 
color varnisher and kept on that work. 
if he aspires to become a finisher he 
must hire out as such and if he doesn’t 
make good is discharged. After several 
such attempts he finally gets the knack 
or else gets discouraged and goes back 
to color varnishing. In other words, he 
is chained to his job; he has no oppor- 
tunity of learning how finishing is done, 
except to watch a finisher at work, and 
by doing this he sees what is done but 
does not know why it is done. 

The lack of adequate training facili- 
ties has resulted in a shortage of skilled 
labor in automobile painting shops. 
Every job shop one enters is entered 
with work to over-crowding and every 
skilled painter one meets has so many 
jobs waiting for him that he has become 
very independent. Wages are soaring; 
large shops are organizing on a piece 
work basis and $96 is not an unusual 
amount for a workman to get for a 
week’s. work of forty-nine hours. 

This is the condition throughout the 
country. It is a big opportunity for the 
dealer or service station to take on a 
profitable line of work. It is not difficult 
to learn and there is no reason why the 
workman in the smallest village 
should not do work equally as fine as 


that turned out by the best shops in the 
largest cities. Garages and other insti- 
tutions have seen the need for such a 
service but have been unable to fill it 
because of not knowing just how to go 
about it. The necessary investment it 
tools and materials is a small one and 
with $25 worth of them and the proper 
instruction, a man can start painting au- 
tomobiles. 


The course in automobile painting 
taught by the Chicago College of Auto 
Painting, goes into the subject from its 
very foundation. Moror AGE recently 
looked into this course and found it 
thorough and well founded. Students 
are shown what the materials are and 
why they are used. The reason for 
every operation is given and made so 
clear that the student himself can be- 
come a teacher. Actual painting work 
is done on wood and metal panels; they 
are primed, roughstuff applied and 
rubbed down; color and color rubbing 
varnish applied and rubbed down and 
the finishing varnish flowed on. By a 
unique manipulation of the work a num- 
ber of combinations are worked out. 
Re-finishing is also done on these pan- 
els, as well as a change of color effected 
on the finishing varnish coats. 

After this, brush work is thoroughly 
taught and the different systems of fin- 
ishing and re-finishing explained. The 
student is given a course of lessons covy- 
ering shop organization and manage- 
ment, business getting and cost keeping 
methods. 


Then the modern methods of enamel- 
ing by flowing or dipping and baking are 
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taken up and the student given a full 
and complete course in this profitable 
and interesting work. Spraying is also 
taken up and all of the mysteries of air- 
drying and baking enamels fully ex- 
plained. Plans are given whereby the 
student may build such equipment of 
his own, or he may buy it from the col- 
lege at cost. Much of the material used 
in the work have been made up specially 
for the college and plans have been per- 
fected whereby the student may buy 
such material for his own use from the 
college at cost. 


The correspondence and home study 
courses have many advantages over the 
resident courses where the nature of the 
work is such that it can be well per- 
formed away from the surveillance of 
the instructors. In automobile painting 
we have a subject that can be reduced 
to a certain systematic method of treat- 
ment, which is varied only to meet cer- 
tain well defined conditions. In any sort 
of this work there are but three main 
operations, viz.: filling and surfacing, 
coloring or decorating, preserving. The 
knack of handling the brush is also sim- 
ilarly acquired. Before one can become 
an expert painter he must first learn the 
theory of it and with this acquired the 
actual practice will come easy. Brush 
work itself is not difficult, contrary to 
the general belief, and good work de- 
pends upon the nature and condition of 
the tool used, consistency and proper 
application of materials and working 
conditions within the shop, more than it 
does upon the particular way in which 
the brush is held and manipuulated. 


There is nothing here that requires 
long study or any technique, and with 
the proper equipment and instruction 
the finest factory finishes can be dupli- 
cated. | 


National Announces Four-Passenger Model 





LONG, low, rakish, fast appearing 
craft seems to characterize the new 
four-passenger sport model recently an- 
nounced by the National Motor Car & 
Vehicle Corp. Extreme narrowness is a 


feature of the car, it being no wider at 
the front seat than at the rear. The 
cowl is slightly longer than on the reg- 
ular touring car model and the rear 
compartment is shorter. The construc- 


tion provides for a brief afterdeck at the 


rear. The body is hung on the outsidc 
of the frame, as was recently pictured 
and described in Moror Agr. This con- 
struction allows the body sides to be 
dropped close to the running board with- 
out sacrificing road clearance. This new 
model carries the standard Nationai 
chassis. The powerful engine gives the 
car a speed of better than 70 m.p.h. 
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500 Attend Jobbers Meeting at Del Monte 


Big Attendance at Convention Despite the Fact That Most of the Delegates 
Had to Travel Across Continent to 


ELMONTE, Calif., June 12—Despite 

the fact that most of those who at- 
tended had to travel thousands of miles 
to get here, the Automotive Equipment 
association to-day closed one of the larg- 
est meetings it ever held. About 500 
persons were present. With committee 
meetings Monday and Tuesday, a play 
day Wednesday, and general sessions 
from Thursday to to-day, the week has 
been a busy one. 


One other event of an unusual/nature 
was the entertainment provided Wednes- 
day by the California Automobile Trade 
association, which was put on as a dem- 
onstration of the close co-operation 
which exists between the jobbers and 
dealers in California. This entertain- 
ment was a motor trip over a 17-mile 
drive, with a picnic lunch. About eighty 
ears were furnished by dealers, some 
coming 80 miles to contribute their, cars, 
and 400 people were loaded and started 
on the drive in twenty-seven minutes 
under the direction of Robert W. Mart- 
land, manager of the California Trade 
association. Next Tuesday the parting 
bit of hospitality is to be a steamship 
ride around San Francisco bay and 
through the Golden Gate with the Job- 
bers as hosts. 


Twenty-three new members were added 
at this meeting. The standardization 
committee, headed by Fred R. Hall, as- 
sisted by R. A. Picard, has begun a 
worth-while job. It is about to issue a 
handbook of a comprehensive nature. All 
products have been reduced to fifteen 
classes and methods, models and han- 
dling will be standardized so far as pos- 
sible. A uniform invoice is being con- 
sidered. .The exhibit will be held in the 
Coliseum, Chicago, October 28 to Novem- 
ber 6 in conjunction with the annual 
meeting. - . be 

The association passed a resolution of 
protest against present misstatements 
concerning industry in banking circles 
and in the press. Great interest was 
Manifested in an address by John Perrin, 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, who explained the financial situa- 
tion, urged a temporary slackening in all 
industry, and asserted that he held no 
adverse opinion concerning the auto- 
motive industry. 

He was followed by Norman Lombard, 
economist, of San Francisco, at whose 
request a resolution was directed to Con- 
gress, asking that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study means for stabilizing 
the dollar. 


Favor Open Shop 


The old wholesale only question came 
up again. The majority by an informal 
vote were in favor of it, but no action 
will be taken until the next meeting. The 
association went on record as in favor 


. 


of. the open shop. An advertising vigi- 
lance committee was named. It was 
voted that tire and tube manufacturers 
be not considered eligible for member- 
ship. A recent tendency to shorten cash 
discounts to 1 per cent did not meet with 
general approval. Many favored 2 per 
cent, the tenth of the following month. 
A common practice has been 2 per cent, 
ten days. 

Because of the growth of the miniature 
lamp business, a committee was named 
with W. W. Low as chairman to handle 
this branch of association work. 

New jobber members admitted are: 
Robert Donahue, Iron & Hardware Co., 
Burlington, Iowa; John Ernsdorff & 
Sons Iron Co., Dubuque, Iowa; Equip- 
ment Co., Ft. Worth; Millers, Inc., Provi- 
dence; W. W. Dutton & Sons, Hastings, 
Nebraska. 

Manufacturers: American Grinder Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee; Automatic Safety Tire 
Valve Co., New York; Boyle Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles; Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport; Carstell-Hammon Mfg. Co., 
Boone, Iowa; Casey, Hudson Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co., 
Cincinnati; Culver-Stearns Mfg. Co., 
Worcester; Protexall Co., Abington, IIl.; 
Hart-Bell Co., New York; Iron City 
Products Co., Pittsburgh; Haywood Tire 
& Equipment Co., Indianapolis; Kales 
Stamping Co., Detroit; Madison Kipp 
Corp., Madison; Mayhew Steel Products 
Co., New York; Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis.; Trexler Co., Philadelphia. 








ADVERTISING MEN CONFER 

Detroit, June 16—Advertising managers 
held another meeting at the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club this week to renew discussion 
of the attitude of New York newspapers 
in banning automobile publicity, and it 
was decided to send a message to the 
N. A. C. C. urging co-operated effort to 
have the ruling modified. L. B. Dudley of 
the Federal Truck Co.; Ward Canady, 
Willys-Overland, and Charles Mears of 
the Winton Co., composed a committee 
named to join a delegation from the New 
York Automobile Dealers’ association, 
which will meet a committee representing 
the New York Publishers’ association to 
discuss the matter. 

Plans for a permanent organization of 
the advertising men were discussed, and 
temporary officers and a committee were 
selected to formulate these plans. Tem- 
porary officers are: H.C. Dart, of Paige, 
president; Gordon Muir, Maxwell-Chal- 
mers, vice-president; Robert Walsh, 
King, secretary. The remainder of the 
committee includes Frederick Dickinson, 
of Hupp; Frank G. Eastman, of Liberty; 
C. S. Bailey, of Peerless; J. E. Baird, of 
General Motors Corp., and J. J. Buzzell, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


be Present 


DEALERS GIVE CHILDREN OUTING 

Boston, June 10-——It took 400 motor cars 
and trucks to transport the 1800 chil- 
dren and more than 100 attendants to 
Nantasket yesterday for the annual out- 
ing arranged by the Boston Automobile 
Dealers’ association. The children were 
from all parts of Boston and suburbs, 
many of them from charitable institu- 


tions. Others were gathered together by 
day’ nurseries, missions and _ similar 
agencies. 


There were twenty divisions. The cars 
reached the beach shortly after 10:30. 
From that time on the children had a 
glorious time. 

Chester I. Campbell, secretary of the 
dealers’ organization, was pleased .with 
the success of the outing. At the dinner, 
when the owners, drivers and attendants 
gathered, he made a brief speech, thank- 
ing everyone for their co-operation. Many 
unable to send cars contributed checks 
to aid. in paying the expenses of the out- 
ing, and on behalf of the association he 
extended to everyone the sincere thanks 
of its officers and members. 





G M. C. TO BUILD TRUCKS 

New York, June 14—The General Mo- 
tors Corp. is gradually developing its 
plans for tremendously increased pro- 
duction of trucks, tractors and agricul- 
tural machinery. Especial emphasis 
will be placed on motorization of the 
farm. President Durant and all his 
associates are thoroughly sold on the 
future of truck transportation. They be- 
Jieve it possesses even greater possibili- 
ties than the splendid achievements with 
passenger cars in the past ten years. 

The only difficulty General Motors ex- 
pects in the truck market is meeting the 
demand. They feel the potentialities of 
the future cannot be exaggerated even 
by the most enthusiastic. They are 
backing their opinions with money and 
a considerable part of the funds ob- 
tained by the recent re-financing will 
be spent in this field. 

The greatest truck development may 
be expected in the Sampson line, which 
will be composed of vehicles designed 
especially for farm use. These trucks 
now are being made in two models—, 
and 14% tons. It is said the present pro- 
duction permits sales only to one out 
of every seven or eight would be pur- 
chasers. 

BUFFALO TAXES FILLING STATIONS 

Buffalo, June 15—An. ordinance intro- 
duced into the city council here and fa- 
vorably reported proposes that owners of 
gasoline .tanks placed between the street 
line and private lot line shall pay a fee 
of* $50 for 550 gallon tanks and a fee of 
$100 for larger tanks. There are about 
500 such tanks in Buffalo. 
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to secure the best results. 
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FE DITOR’S NOTE: The two pages herewith are the nineteenth of a series covering the service 

operations on tractors, although the same can be applied quite generally to passenger car and truck 
engines. In the last article in MOTOR AGE we described the operations necessary to repair the key 
way and fitting new key in pump shaft. This installment involves the cleaning of water jackets and 
hose connections from scale, iron rust and other sediment. The views should be studied closely. and 


the tools used as shown. The operations are depicted in the approved manner and should be followed 





PART XIX—THE COOLING SYSTEM 


Abnormal Heating Due to Obstruction of 
Water-Passages by Scale, Iron Rust or 


Other Sediment in Water Jackets 


It has been previously stated that the continual and 
energetic circulation of a plentiful supply of cooling water 
through the water jackets and radiator is necessary for the 
carrying away of the heat developed in the engine from the 
explosions of the fuel. It is clear that it is necessary that 
the water jackets, water passages and hose connections must 
be free from obstruction of any character or this energetic 
circulation cannot be maintained. 

It happens occasionally that scale forms in these water 
jackets, to the extent that proper circulation is practically 
shut off. This scale is formed from elements in the water, 





1 and 2. Stop engine and drain cooling system through pet cocks provided. 


and Hose Connections 


such as lime. In the hard service demanded of the tractor 
engine, even a slight scale formation may make the differ- 
ence between proper cooling and dangerous heating: 

There are times also when the disintegration of the lining 
of the hose connections is such that particles of the rubber 
are deposited in the circulating system so as to bring about 
the same effect as the scale. It is important, therefore, that 
care be exercised to keep these passages open. If this is 
not done the engine may be expected to overheat to the 
extent that it will miss fire and fail to develop its natural 
flow of power. 





Views are shown of two 


openings. It is not necessary to use only the lower one, but some time may be saved by using both 
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3. Disconnect hose connections and inspect for dis- 4. 


integration of the rubber lining. 


In some cases it may be necessary to use coal oil to soften 
This is easily done by plugging the bottom con- 
nection and filling from the top. The coal oil should be 


the scale. 


Hose will be found 
in bad condition frequently, as indicated in this view. 
Particles of rubber are clearly shown 





Using hose connected to water system, insert 
nozzle or open 
flush out water jackets. The higher the pressure the 
more satisfactory will be the results. Continue opera- 
tion until water flowing from upper connection is clear 


hose in lower hose connection and 


allowed to stand over night and the jackets then flushed. 
New hose connections should then be installed and the 
engine is ready to resume its proper working. 





Finding the Track Prospect Easy—Selling Him a Real Job 


(Concluded from page 15) 


is to comply with his wishes in this re- 
spect. 


On the other hand no truck has yet 
been placed on the market that would 
work itself into ultimate discard with- 
out requiring some service at least dur- 
ing the interim and, of course, there will 
never be so stable a truck. Therefore, 
after a certain amount of usage, there 
is bound to be a need for service and 
certainly the manufacturer or. dealer 
who sold the truck should not be ex- 
pected to render this service free of 
charge or at least at a figure showing a 
loss, rather than a profit on the deal. 
True, the manufacturer or the dealer is 
morally responsible to the owner to a 
certain extent but he is not responsible 
to the extent of having to lose money in 
his service station, where the service to 
be rendered is from the usual causes 
and not due to laxity of workmanship in 
the making or defectiveness of any of 
the parts. 


The. old myth about something for 
nothing ought.to be switched around so 
that it reads nothing for. nothing, for 
that is exactly what it amounts to. 


One of the primary requisites of the 
International Motor Co. in the appoint- 
ment of dealers and distributors is that 
the dealers’ service facilities be such, 
that he can live up to the company’s 
policy of service to the buyers of Mack 
trucks. Another policy of the company 
that is interesting, is its effort to edu- 
cate the truck owner to give value for 
value received, in order that service can 
be put on a basis that will show profits. 
To this end the parts and price book 
given to all Mack owners covers the sit- 
uation with an appeal to the owner for 
co-operation. In other words, stress is 


laid on the policy of value for value re- 
ceived and while the moral responsi- 
bility certainly exists, the old myth 
about something for nothing is exploded 
and the truck owner is shown where 
and why he must expect nothing if he 
gives nothing. The book is filled with 
photographs of the various individual 
parts and the parts in assembled form, 
with each listed by name, number and 
price which leaves no excuse for a Cus- 
tomer ordering the wrong part. 


Factory branches of the International 
Motor Co. are equipped for twenty-four 
hour service, and the facilities of the 
new southern branch in Atlanta are such 
that service can be given to fifteen 
trucks at one time in the station. 


One of the interesting features of the 
company’s merchandising policy in the 
southern field, where at this time a con- 
centrated campaign is being carried out, 
includes a weekly service bulletin uu- 
der the title of “Truck Talks.” This 
bulletin is prepared by an expert serv- 
ice man and covers such subjects as 
springs, frames, method of driving, etc. 
The information is such that it is of real 
value to. Mack truck owners. All own- 
ers receive a copy of the weekly bul- 
letin but it is also sent to prospective 
buyers on-the mailing list, in order to 
show them how really valuable is this 
information and to let them know that 
this is a part of the service rendered to 
owners. 


Another feature of the company's mer- 
chandising policy is the fact that sepa- 
rate catalogs are issued for various lines 
of industry, describing the truck as ac- 
tually used in that particular industry 
and filled with illustrations of Mack 
trucks as used in that specific line of 


— 


business. Therefore when a contrac- 
tor, a road bulider or oil man receives 
a Mack truck catalog, he is able to see 
just exactly what work the truck is do- 
ing,.or has done, in that particular line. 

Finding the prospective buyer is one 
thing—selling him a truck is another. 
In this day and age the average busi- 
ness man hails from Missouri when it 
comes to buying a truck, for truck buy- 
ing really approaches a science. It is 
just such thoroughly efficient mer- 
chandising methods as this that suc- 
cessfully meet this condition. 


—————— 


TEST FRANKLIN AIR-COOLED TRUCK 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 15—The first ex- 
perimental Franklin truck will be out 
this week and will be given a severe road 
test, according to James L. Yarian, chief 
engineer of the motor truck division of 
the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. of Syracuse. 
The new truck is to be of one-ton capac- 
ity, and like the Franklin car is air-cooled. 
Many of the familiar Franklin features 
such as light weight, a laminated wood 
sill and air cooling are incorporated in 
the design. fw iti pein Serpe il 

The engine and chassis have been com- 
pleted -for -the- past. three weeks. The 
engine has been on the dynamometer test 
for the past two weeks, where it has been 
tested. ss 

All of the units of the new truck were 
designed by Franklin engineers, and: will 
be manufactured in the new Franklin 
truck plant. The rear axle is exception- 
ally light, though of sturdy construction. 
The rear axle complete will weigh less 
than 200 lbs. when the truck goes into 
production. : 

The -truck will, when under full load, 
easily make twenty-five to thirty miles 
per hour. Pneumatic tires are used ex- 
clusively on the new truck. A range of 
bodies will be offered which will meet the 
full requirements of all classes of trade. 
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No. 233 


STORING CARS AND HEAVY TRUCKS 


In a garage 50x200 ft. we wish to place 
I-beams about 12 ft. apart, running cross- 
wise, with floor joists running lengthwise. 
This will be a public garage, storing all 
makes of trucks and cars up to a weight 
of about. three tons. What size and 
weight per foot should be used? This 
will be a two-story garage.—George Led- 
lutter, Asheville Auto Exchange, Ashe- 
ville, N. C, 


| It will be impossible to span your 50 
ft. garage with single I-beams. The 
greatest distance between supports given 
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CONDUCTED BY TOM WILDER 


quire less outlay for labor in handling. 

This, however, is offset by the disad- 
vantage of closer quarters, and there is 
a question as to whether larger beams 
and fewer posts would not be the best 
investment in the end. 

If your posts support more than one 
floor, multiply the cross sectional area 
of the posts by the number of floors 
added. They should be reinforced if con- 
crete is used. The spaces inside the 
dotted lines are the areas supported by 
the beams. 
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MOTOR AGE is receiving many inquiries : 
for garage plans which do not give suffi- : 
cient information to permit an intelligent 
reply. There are certain things which 
should be known to lay out the proper 
plan for a garage and readers are urged 
in asking for such plans to be used to 
include the following information: 
Rough pencil sketch showing size 
and shape of plot and its relation to 
streets and alleys. 


What departments are to be oper- 
ated and how large tt is expected 
they will be. 

Number of cars on the sales floor. 

Number of cars it is expected to 
garage. 

Number of men employed in re- 
pair shop. 

And how much of an accessory 
department is anticipated. | 
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No, 234—Plan arranged to give greatest storing capacity 


in the Carnegie tables is 36-ft. for a 24 
in. 80 lb. beam. 
. By arranging posts as we show them 
in the diagram with I-beams on the posts 
and. joists crosswise, you get support 
with the minimum amount of steel. The 
span across the center, between I-beams, 
is rather long for wood joists but 3 by 
12 in. yellow pine will do it very well 
if spaced 1-ft. apart. elie 

The difference in the size of I-beams 
in the two diagrams is quite marked. 
The one with the 15 ft. span amounts to 
a saving of about $140 over the other 
on a 200 ft. stretch, or $280 for the whole 
job. The smaller beams would also re- 
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No. 234 


GREATEST STORING CAPACITY 


Would it be advisable to arrange our 
garage doors on the east side, as shown, 
instead oof sacrificing driving space 
through the main showroom? We believe 
the drive-way as shown would be more 
desirable, as this street would be less 
traveled, especially by fast cars, and a 
safer exit therefore, than the other street 
on Jackson highway. 

We shall especially appreciate your ad- 
vice as to the location of the drive-way 
through the showroom, or as shown in 
the sketch.—Mulberry Auto Co., Mulberry, 
Ind. 


About the only changes we have made 
in your sketch are the suggested differ- 
ent layout for the cars in the garage, 
and also the reservation of the corner 
for show window space rather than for 
a doorway. . 

We more than agree with you in your 
ideas regarding the side entrance, and 
believe no one with a corner location 
should consider a front entrance unless 
there are other conditions which make 
that necessary. 


Side elevation of the three-story Ford sales and service station on 
following page 
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Plan for Three-Story Ford Sales and Service Station 


ERE is a Ford sales and service sta- 

tion which has all the marks of be- 
ing a first-class job. It is just being 
completed at a cost of $90,000, by the 
Twin City Motor Co., of Winston Salem, 
N. C., and is the result of many years’ 
experience in the Ford Co., both at De- 
troit and Charlotte, of the president, 
F. J. DeTamble, and the service man- 
ager, John Foster. 


It is on a side hill and has a drive- 
way with 12 per cent grade extending 
along each side of the rear of the second 
floor. There is no car entrance provided 
on the Liberty street front, except a 
double door for placing cars in the show- 
room. The service and garage needs 
are taken care of in a court provided in 
the rear. 


The building is steam heated through- 
out and is provided with all modern con- 
veniences, in order to accommodate the 
public as well as the employees. The 
elevator operates from the main floor, 
to the roof, which is concreted and has 
guard rail around the entire building, 
so that the roof can be utilized for the 
storage of new cars preparatory to as- 
sembling. The roof is to be covered 
with a canvas awning. 


The showroom has a high ceiling, 
there being 20 ft. between floors, and 
its dimensions are approximately 81 by 
50 ft. The finish of the show room is 
French gray. The woodwork and stair- 
way is birch mahogany, as well as the 
furniture, showcases, etc. 
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Front elevation, and above, cross 
sectional view 


The parts room has a special entrance 
provided on Liberty street at the south- 
ern extremity of the building, so as to 
eliminate as much as possible the use 
of the main doors, or showroom doors, 
for service customers. 

The stockroom is equipped with all the 
modern stockroom arrangements as af- 
fecting the storage of parts. An 
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The second floor is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to garage purposes, such as 
storage of cars. - 


The third floor is used for shop pur- 
poses and assembling of cars. It is 
equipped with the most modern service 
machinery, and is also provided with a 
battery station. 


An L, 30 by 40 ft., on the third floor, 
and also on the second floor in the rear, 
is devoted to assembly of cars, this L 
being provided with racks for the stor- 
ing of fenders, running boards, running 
board shields, head lamps, etc., for the 
convenience of handling, and to elimi- 
nate the marring of this equipment. 


Four wash pits are provided, two on 
the second floor, and two on the third 
floor. Pits are equipped with the Vehi- 
cle Specialty Co.’s illuminated overhead 
washing system. 


The shop is equipped with six shower 
baths of the latest type, steel lockers 
being provided for all employees, and 
janitor’s steel lockers being provided 
on the second and third floors for the 
storing of janitor’s supplies and car 
washing materials. 


Illumination of the showroom is pro- 
vided by six inverted style electric light 
bowls. Six electric lights of the stage 
footlight type, at the baseboard of the 
front showroom window give the proper 
light on the showroom floor. 


The entrance to the garage floor is 
so arranged as to eliminate the use of 
the elevator, and cars coming into the 
court for service work to be done in the 
shop will drive directly into the elevator, 
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Plan of the first, second and third floors. sectional view. 
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MOON WIRING DIAGRAM 


UBLISH wiring diagram of the Delco 

system used on the 1914 6-cylinder 
Moon.—Hugh J. R. Wells, Riverside Ga- 
rage and Motor Co., Riverside, Ill. 


This diagram is shown in Fig. 3. 
MAXWELL ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 


Q—Instruct how to regulate the gen- 
erator on a 1916 Maxwell. The battery is 
gassing excessively, instruct how to cor- 
rect the charging. 

2—What causes the cutout points to 
stick together? 

8—What causes the lights to flare up 
when driving? 

4—-Give speed of the car when the gen- 
erator starts to charge and at its highest 
charging rate.—Chriss Lameyer, Seward, 
Ill. 


1—The fact that the battery is gass- 
ing excessively does not necessarily in- 
dicate that the charging rate of the gen- 
erator is too high. If the car is driven 
long distances during the day and very 
little night driving is done the battery 
is very apt to become overcharged and 
gas excessively. We believe if you will 
burn the lights while traveling in the 
day time this difficulty will be overcome. 

2—A sticking cutout is probably 
caused by worn or tight parts or dirt. 
Electrical defects in the operation of the 
cutout are confined to bad connections 
or grounds. Failure of the cutout arma- 
ture to open when the engine is stopped 
indicates trouble in the series coil, while 
failure to close might be caused by a 
defect in either series or shunt coil. 

3—If the lights flare up when the en- 
gine is speeded up and get dim when 
the engine is slowed down or is idling 
it is a case of a very weak battery 
or loose connections. 

4—-The cutout should cut in at from 11 
to 13 miles per hour and the maximum 
charging rate should be from 13 to 15 
amperes. 


1917 PULLMAN WIRING 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of the 1916 
Pullman 4-24.—G. A. Breitsch, New York. 


Wiring diagram of the Pullman 4-24 is 
shown in Fig. 1. The model 4-24 is a 
1917 model. 


LAMPS AND FUSES 


@—What light bulbs and fuses are 
adapted to the 1913 Cadillac?—Lee W. 
Snyder, Macon, Ga. 


The battery is 6 volts and therefore 
you will have to use 6 volt lamps. Use 
20 ampere fuses. 


BATTERY CHARGING COST 


@—In charging a battery with a Tun- 
gar rectifier from a point of current con- 
sumption is it more expensive to charge 
a 6-volt battery than a 12-volt, or vice 
versa?-—Chas. C. Horn, Kansas City, Mo. 


In a twelve volt battery you have 6 
cells and in a six volt you have only 
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The Electric System 


three cells. The cost of charge is so 
much per cell so you can see that the 6 
volt battery will be just one half that of 
the twelve. 


SIMMS MAGNETO 


Q—Will a Simms magneto as used on a 
Maxwell give good results on a 1912 four- 
eylinder Buick?—Roy E. Spellman, Mar- 
tell, Nebr. 

If the installation is properly made, it 


ought to work satisfactorily. 
HAYNES DIAGRAM 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of _ the 
Haynes car.—A. L. Larson, New York. 
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starting and lighting system on the 1919 
Haynes 12 are shown in Fig. 4. 


MARION WIRING DIAGRAM 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of the Ma- 
rion using the Westinghouse system.— 
Jeff G. Nabers, Nabers Auto Parts Co., 
San Angelo, Texas. 

Wiring diagram of the Marion 1916 A 
and B and 1917 B is shown in Fig. 5. 


ALLEN WIRING DIAGRAM 
Q—Publish wiring diagram of the 1917 
Allen.—Merl M. Carey, Olivet, S. D. 
The wiring diagram of the Westing- 
house system on the 1917 Allen models 
oz and 37 is shown in Fig. 6. 


TRACTOR MAGNETO TIMING 


Q—Publish the magneto timing of the 
3ull tractor. 

2—Publish wiring diagram of the igni- 
tion system equipped with batteries. 

3—I notice that the spark occurs in 
both cylinders at the same time. Is this 
correct?—L. J. Mainwaring, Marion, Il. 

1—Set the magneto so that the point 
marked A will trip at B, Fig. 9, when 
the engine comes to the center as desig- 
nated by the punch marks in the side of 
the flywheel. It may trip one-half in, 
either side of the center. To get this 
setting it may be necessary to remove 
the cover over the governor and turn 
the magneto gear. 

2—We have no wiring diagram of a 
battery system for this tractor but any 
standard battery system would work if 
it is provided with a distributer that will 
give a spark in both cylinders at the 
same time. 

3—There is no distributer box on the 
magneto so both plugs spark at the same 
time. | 


Lubrication 


OIL PUMPING 


Editor Motor Ace—On page 48 of the 
April 8th issue of Moror AGE is a ques- 
tion by H. A. Colcord of Little Rock, 
Ark., in regard to an Essex car pumping 
oil. I purchased an Essex Oct. 6, 1919, 
and had the same trouble; excessive oil 
consumption, fouling of spark plugs, 
missing and knocking. After complain- 
ing to the local service station they took 
the matter up and found that the oil 
pump was set with a long throw to pump 
plenty of oil while car was new and they 
received instruction from the Denver 
distributer to call in all cars and adjust 
all oil pumps to have a shorter throw 
so as to pump less oil. All Essex own- 
ers in this territory had the same 
trouble. In Santa Fe, New Mex., the 
same trouble occurred as I was there 
several times. Now I never hear any 
more complaint about it. I get from 200 
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to 250 miles on a quart of oil, drive 3 to 
60 m. p. h. without any difficulty. Have 
not had the spark plugs out since last 
November when the oil pump was ad- 
justed.—G. M. Satterstrum, Alamora, 
Colo. , 

Editor’s Note—As noted above the ex- 
cessive oil consumption and fouling of 
plugs was due to improper adjustment 
of the oil pump. It has been found that 
oil pumping will occur to some extent in 
most all engines after a certain amount 
of wear but some cars using aluminum 
pistons have had considerable trouble 
because of oil pumping. The amount of 
oil that the oil pump should handle is of 
course determined by the builders of the 
car and you can see that in some cases 
it is not until the car is out in the field 
and in the owners’ hands that they dis- 
cover its faults and make the necessary 
adjustments. 


OIL PUMPING 


Editor Motor Acre—I noticed in a re- 
cent issue of Motor AcE that a reader is 
having trouble with an Essex using too 
much oil. Also having a distinct knock. 
As I have had some experience with an 
Essex, I have found that they will pump 
oil badly, especially at high speeds, if 
too thin a grade of oil is used, or if the 
oil level is too high. - The oil level should 
come up about half-way on the gage to 
obtain the best results. The oil soon 
fouls the plugs causing the engine to 
miss. An Essex will knock if the igni- 
tion is timed too fast.—T. G. Ames, Iowa. 

Editor’s Note—The use of the correct 
amount of oil is a very important factor 
in the performance of an engine. Proper 
attention to engine lubrication means 
better running qualities and longer 
life. 


Engines 
RACING ENGINE RUMBLE 


Q—Where could a piece of sheet alum- 
inum to be used to cover a wooden in- 
strument board be secured? Saw some 
arrangement te make the engine of a 
stock car have the rumble of the racing 
engines. Desire to put this on a 1912 
Everitt engine. Give proper dimensions 
to give this effect on this engine. 

2—Where can a windshield be located 
that can be attached to the _ steering 
post?—Morgan Sherrey, Courtland, Ala. 


1—You can secure sheet aluminum 
from The Aluminum Co. of America, 110 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Cut off the 
exhaust pipe as shown in Fig. 2. Flare 
the end and attach a large metal can and 
drill a few holes in the end of the can. 

2—From the Chicago Coach & Car- 
riage Co., 1223 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


TAKING UP BEARINGS 


Q—Instruct how to aetermine whether 
there are any loose bearings in the engine 
of a Buick E-45. What bearings are most 
likely to become worn the most, first? 
Instruct how to tighten these bearings. 
The car has been run about 6000 miles.— 
Milford R. Sims, Taunemin, [Il. 

If the bearings loosen up to any ex- 
tent a decided knock will develop. After 
a car has been driven this far it is a 
good idea to go over the bearings care- 
fully. Remove the oil pan and you have 
access to all of the bearings. The lost 
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O assist readers in obtaining as a unit 
all information on a certain subject 
MOTOR AGE segregates inquiries in this 
department into divisions of allied nature. 
Questions pertaining to engines are an- 
swered under that head and so on. 
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motion can be detected by placing a 
jack under the shaft and prying the shaft 
up and down, noting whether any oil is 
being forced out around the bearing. 
The adjustment can be made by remov- 
ing one or more of the shims used to 
separate the bearing caps from the seat. 
Care must be taken to remove the same 
number of shims of the same thickness 
from each side of the journal. 


OVERHEATING 


Q—Just why should a crack in the in- 
take manifold of gasoline engine allowing 
the water to leak through into the gaso- 
line charge cause said engine to heat 
badly? This engine ran O. K., pulled 
fairly well, was a 6-cylinder, 3% by 4% in. 
Continental engine. It did not miss at any 
speed, but of course would lose power 
when the water would boil. Every- 
thing was tried to eliminate the heating 
but of no avail, until the small crack in 
the cylinder block was closed by cement, 
and with it the heating left? Have driven 
this car three city squares on a level 
street, starting cold, and in this distance 
the motometer would register danger. 1 
contend that the engine would not heat 
with so small an amount of water leakage 
that it was not noticeable in the operation 
of the engine——R. S. Gibson, Currie’s 
Garage, Monessen, Pa. 


Leaks of this kind are very hard to 
locate and may be of such a nature 
that they are only operative when the 
engine is heated up. If the leak is very 
large it will cause misfiring but if 
small will only cause the water to boil. 
This has undoubtedly been your case 
and it is due to the burning gases, 
which are at a very high temperature, 
being forced into the water jacket. 


TAKING UP BEARINGS 


Q—Instruct how to tighten the main 
bearings of .a 1916 Maxwell.—Chriss La- 
meyer, Seward, Ill. 

Because of the construction of this en- 
gine it is necessary to take it down to 
adjust the main bearings and the proper 
thing to do is to remove the engine from 
the car. A good way to test the bear- 
ings to determine how much it will be 


- necessary to take them up is to place a 


jack under the crankshaft near the bear- 
ing and work it up and down watching 
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carefully to see whether the oil is work- 
ing out around the bearing. Remove the 
bearing cap and replace the present 
shims with thinner ones unless they are 
laminated shims in which case it will 
only be necessary to peel off some of the 
laminations. Be very careful in doing 
this to see that the same thickness is 
removed from each side of the journal. 


TAPPING NOISE 


Q—Why do nearly all 1920 Studebakers 
have a click or tapping noise in the cam- 
shaft? Same can be partially remedied 
by adjusting the valve tappets to .002 of 
an inch.—Emil Yulich, Berkeley, Cal. 


We see no reason why you should sin- . 


gle out the camshaft as the trouble 
maker. We are inclined to believe that 
the noise is caused by the tappets en- 
tirely. There are not enough details 
given so that we could make a positive 
statement as to the cause. 


KNOCK 


Q—What causes a knock in a 1920 
Dodge? The car has been overhauled 
and found the connecting rods loose. Had 
new bushings and wristpins put in and 
main bearings tightened; also tightened 
starter chain and cleaned out carbon. The 
car seems to be timed perfectly, but the 
engine still knocks. It is worse on a pull 
and low speeds. The car has been driven 
less than 2000 miles.—S. A. Williams, 
Cleveland, Okla. 


If the pistons are a little loose a knock 
is very likely to be quite prominent 
after the bearings have been taken up, 
but will disappear after the bearings 
have become worn in. The knock may 
be at the wrist pin and it shows up very 
quickly after an overhauling job of this 
kind has been done. It may be that the 
spark has been advanced too far. 


BACK-FIRING 


Q—The valves have been ground and 
the carbon burned out on a 1915 model 
K Hupmobile. When the car - speed 
reached about 40 m. p. h. the carbureter 
begins to spit and the engine will not 
take the gas but will continue to spit 
and pop in the carbureter if the gas is 
feeding. If the car is allowed to coast 
with the clutch disengaged for a few 
minutes the engine will run all right 
again. The carbureter gets hot before it 
starts to spit, if allowed to cool it will 
work again. On a long hard pull like 
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Fig. 4—Delco ignition and Leece Neville starting and lighting on a 1919 Haynes 12 
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making a grade at a speed of about 25 to 
30 m. p. h. the engine will act the same. 
Is it possible that the float in the car- 
bureter is too high or too low? Would a 
valve leak cause it or can it be that they 
seize? This car is equipped with a Zen- 
ith carbureter.—Ellis C. Johnson, Malone, 


Wis. « @id 

Generally speaking, back-firing is 
caused by a weak mixture which burns 
so slowly that the flame continues until 
the opening of the intake valve again 
when it ignites the incoming charge in 
the intake pipe and shoots back into the 
carbureter. Back-firing is very often 
caused by a very leaky valve but is 
usually a result of too weak a mixture 
or a very late explosion. Adjust the air 
supply by increasing the tension on the 
air valve and examine the valves to see 
that they are all seating and that none 
are leaking. 


ENGINE MISSES 


Q—Are small fours like Essex, Over- 
land and Dodge equipped with larger 
than 80 ampere hour batteries? 

2—What causes ignition missing on an 
Essex? The carbon is cleaned out each 
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500 miles and plugs every time they foul. 
The battery is fully charged, but the en- 
gine misses and I think it must be the 
ignition. The plug points are adjusted 
properly. The missing occurs at higher 
speeds, about 35 m. p. h. 

3—Would some other make of ignition 
equipment do better than the factory 
uses?—Charles R. Jefferson, Shreveport, 
La. 

1—No. Many of the larger cars are 
using 80 ampere hour batteries. 

2—This may be carbureter trouble and 
not ignition trouble as you think. It 
may be that the pistons are pumping oil 
excessively due perhaps to the oil pump 
setting. In some cases it was found nec- 
essary to cut down the stroke of the oil 
pump in order to prevent the fouling of 
the spark plugs, missing and knocking 
of the engine. 

3—We do not advise a change of igni- 
tion system and in the case of trouble 
if you are a dealer the proper thing to 
do is to take the matter up with the fac- 
tory and if a car owner with the nearest 
dealer. 


BUDA POWER CURVE 


Q—Publish power cure of the 4% by 
5% in. Buda engine.—Myron W. Har- 
baugh, Sunnyside, Idaho. 


The power curve is shown in Fig. 7. 


18 CYLINDER ENGINES 


Q—A Locomobile with a pressure feed 
System only gets 4 to 5 miles per gal. 
Would the installation of a vacuum feed 
system increase the mileage? 

2—Would the carbureter now used 


function properly with a vacuum feed 
system? e 
3—What improvements over the Cadil- 
lac 57 have been made on the 59? 
4—-Are there any cars made having en- 
gines of more than 12 cylinders? 


5—Could an 18-cylinder W-type engine 
like the Sunbeam airplane engine be put 
in the chassis of a present day car? 

6—Would it be necessary to install a 
stronger rear axle? | 

7—Could gears, with the exception of 
reverse on direct drive, be done away with 
on a car like this? 

8—Would the torque of an 18-cylinder 
engine be as steady as that of a steam 
engine?—Robert B. Hutchison, Vero, Fla. 

1-2—We are not in a position to 
make any statements as to what mile- 
age might be obtained by the use of 
vacuum feed, but we believe that this 
is a question that should 
be decided by the Loco- 
mobile engineers. 

3—Since we have no de- 
tailed information in our 
files on the model 59 Cad- 
illac it is impossible to 
say whether there have 
bee nany particular added 
improvements or not. 

4—-No. 

5-6-7-8—It certainly 
would be possible to de- 
sign a chassis to accom- 
modate an engine of this 
type but it would be al- 
most absurd. Simplicity 
that gives accessibility 
and standardization are 
the things that the engi- 
neer should give careful 
consideration to at the 
present time. An engine 
of this kind means a 
multiplicity of reciprocat- 
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ing parts and it would re- 
quire the services of an 
expert to keep the car 
running. The torque of 
this engine is very good 
but is far from the equal 
of the torque of a steam 
engine. Is it logical to 
carry an engine around 
that develops two or three 
hundred horse power 
when the average amount 
of power used is about 15 
hp.? It certainly does not 
represent efficiency and 
with the fuel situation as 
it is to-day efficiency is 
the factor above all others 
that we desire. 


TRACTOR TIMING 

Q—Publish the valve 
timing on a Bull tractor.— 
L. J. Mainwaring, Marion, 
Til. 

The valve timing dia- 
gram is shown in Fig. 10. The exhaust 
valve opens 36 deg. before center and 
closes ‘8 deg. after center. The intake 
opens 14 deg. after center and closes 20 
deg. after center. The time of opening 
and closing, stated as before and after 
center, refers to the direction of engine 
rotation. All opening and closing dis- 
tances should be measured on the fly- 
wheel rim and from the center arrow. 
Never remove the flywheel from the 
crankshaft without making the position 
so you will get it back correctly. The 
crankshaft and camshaft gears are 
marked and set as follows: short or R. 
H. shaft set to marks Nos. 1 and long 
or L. H. shaft set to marks No. 2. In 
the diagram the setting is indicated in 
inches to measure on the rim of the 
flywheel. 
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JOHNSON CARBURETER 

Q—Give the best method of regulating 
the float level on a Johnson carbureter 
and what height should the float be be- 
‘low the top of the float chamber on Mod- 
el D-40?—Harold Denney, Grimes, Iowa. 

The story regarding carbureter adjust- 
ment, which has just been completed, 
after running serially in Moror AGE, 
contained the instructions for the ad- 
justment of the Johnson carbureter. 
The float level should be so adjusted 
that the gasoline will be between %-in. 
and 3-16 in. below the top of the nozzle. 


TILLOTSON CARBURETER 


Q—Instruct how to find the level of 
gasoline at the primary nozzle on a Til- 
lotson carburetor on an Overland Model 
75 B, as it cannot be seen.—J. McCormach, 
Corona, Long Island. 

This type of carbureter may be termed 
a double jet, variable venturi carbure- 
ter. A uniform partial vacuum is main- 
tained at the fuel nozzle by two flexible 
reeds. The reeds open and close accord- 
ing to the speed of the engine. These 
reeds are so placed that as they move 
they form a virtual variable venturi. A 
Secondary nozzle comes into operation at 
higher speeds and is not in use at lower 
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rig. 8—Sectional view of carbureter 


used on the 1913 White 








Fig. 9—Magneto used on the Bull 
tractor showing points to be observed 
in timing the instrument 
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speeds. The only adjustment is the 
needle valve. In the instructions for ad- 
justment given by the company no pro- 
vision is made for determining the level 
of gasoline at the' primary nozzle. In 
general the level should be about %-in. 
below the nozzle opening. If you are 
having trouble with the carbureter we 
do not believe it is caused by the level 
of gasoline. Adjust the carbureter ac- 
cording to the instructions given in the 


- article on carbureters in the May 20 is- 


sue of Motor AGg. 


WHITE CARBURETER 


Q—lIllustrate and give adjustments of 
the carbureter used. on the 1913 White.— 
Oliver Warner, Huron, S. D. 


The only adjustment on the carbure- 
ter is for regulating the air supply when 
the engine is running and the car is 
standing still. If there is too much air, 
or the mixture is too lean, a spitting in 
the muffler may result, and the adjust- 
ing screw “I” Fig. 8, should be turned 
to the right or in. Similarly if there is 
not enough air, or the mixture is too 
rich, unevenness may follow, and the ad- 
justing screw should be turned to the 
left or out. Too rich a mixture may be 
due to dirt in the air inlet screens “C,” 
which must be kept clean. The correct 
mixture gives the engine an even, reg- 
ular rotation. Further regulation of the 
quantity of air and gasoline for every 
position of the throttle valve is auto- 
matic. Leaking of gasoline from the 
carbureter when the engine is not run- 
ning indicates that the gasoline level is 
too high. Sediment in the seat of the 
needle valve “Z,” may cause this and it 
can be removed by lightly turning the 
needle valve with the fingers. 


For cleaning the nozzles “J” and “P,’’ 
can be taken out by removing the car- 
bureter nozzle plugs “N,” with wrench 
and the nozzles with a screw driver, Un- 
screw “Q” with a screw driver in order 
to take out the starting nozzle. 

The flow of gasoline from the tank 
should be shut off at the shut-off valve 
whenever removing the needle valve or 
nozzle. 
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BALL AND BALL CARBURETER 


Q—Publish phantom view of the in- 
ternal parts of the Ball and Ball carbu- 
reter used on the Peerless and give ad- 
justments.—Benjamin Bush, Masontown, 
Pennsylvania. | 

The adjustment of the Ball and Ball 
carbureter used on the Peerless is given 
in the story on carbureter adjustments 
in May 13 issue of Moror AGE. 


POPPING IN CARBURETER 


Q—I have a 1915 Briscoe that has been 


run about 10,000 miles. After it has been 
running about % mile it starts to pop 
in the carbureter and loses a little 
power. If I throw out the clutch it runs 
good or if the choke wire is pulled out 
half way, it will pick up. After I let the 
choke wire back it will run a little better 
for a way. The gasoline pipe has been 
cleaned, the gasoline has been changed 


bureter adjustment. 
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but it did not help. A new carbureter 
was installed but this did not help. The 
magneto was cleaned, new points were 
put on the commutator and have tried 
these different distances apart but this 
does not help any. New wires and new 
spark plugs and still it pops. The valves 
seem to be timed correctly, also the 
spark. The water circulated properly in 
the engine but still it pops in the carbu- 
reter. Have worked in garage for two 
years.—Carl W. Anderson, Stromsburg, 
Neb. 


The first thing is to check up the car- 
If found properly 
adjusted check the ignition carefully. A 
late explosion is caused by a*~weak or 
retarded spark and popping results. 
The next move is to check the valve tim- 
ing and test the valves to see that they 
are seating properly as a badly leaking 
valve will cause the trouble mentioned. 


- Miscellaneous 


OAKLAND AXLE 


Q—Publish rear axle and differential 
showing the felt washers in proper place 
of the 1915 Oakland 49.—R. P. Benson, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

1—Sectional view of the rear axle as- 
sembly of the 1915 Oakland is shown in 
Fig. 11. The felt washers are indicated. 


EVAPORATION 


Q—What is the evaporation loss of 
small exposed gasoline and kerosene 
tanks?—A. C. Linsday, Litchfield, Mich. . 

This is rather hard to answer because 
it is dependent on so many factors name- 
ly, composition of the liquid, quantity, 
area of surface exposed to the air and 
condition of the atmosphere. With most 
small tanks the evaporation is very 
small. 


CLUTCH ADJUSTMENT 


Q—Publish diagram and instructions 
for adjustment of the clutch on a Pull- 
man 424. This clutch slips. 

2—Publish wiring diagram of this car. 

3—Publish power curve. 

4—-What should the average speed be 
when in good condition? 

5—Where car parts be obtained?—F. 
Slater, S. Kaukauna, Wis. 


1 & 2—The condition of the leather 
usually is responsible for most of the 
trouble experienced with the cone clutch. 
In the case of the slipping clutch this can 
be overcome by swelling the leather by 
lubricating it with castor oil or by plac- 
ing Fuller’s earth on the face of the 
leather. ) 

A weak clutch spring sometimes is the 
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Fig. 10—Valve timing diagram of the 
Bull tractor 


cause of a slipping clutch and must be 
either adjusted or replaced as the occa- 
sion requires. 

A method for determining -the size and 
shape of a clutch leather, which can be 
resorted to when no clutch leather is 
available and it is necessary to make a 
new one, follows: First, disassemble 
and remove clutch. Next, measure the 
front and rear diameters and the width 
of the clutch cone and make an accurate 
full-sized drawing of it on paper, Fig. 
12. Then through the center of the cone 


.draw the center line EF and extend 


the lines AB and CD until they inter- 
sect the center line EF. Using AF and 
BF as radii draw the semi-circles AIC 
and BJD. The space inclosed by these 
semi-circles represents the shape of half 
the clutch leather. This pattern can be 
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clutch leather is to start at one end of 
the leather, drill the holes for the rivets 
and rivet itto the fact of the cone. Then 
stretch the leather to the next set of 
holes, attach it at this point and con- 
tinue around the face of the cone -until 
During the 
mounting process care should be. taken 
to see that the rivets are countersunk 
properly. 

The presence of ordinary lubricating 
oil on the face of a clutch will cause it 
to slip even though the leather may oth- 
erwise be in good condition. This can 
be remedied by the application of paraf- 
fine.or Fuller’s earth to the face of the 
clutch leather. 

In most types of cone clutches it is 
important that the clutch release pedal 
have sufficient freedom to prevent it 
from striking the toe boards and thus 
keep it from seating properly in the fly- 
wheel. 

3—Power curve of the G. B. and S. 
engine used in the 1917 Pullman was 
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Fig. 12—Method of laying out leather 
facing for cone clutch 
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Fig. 11—Sectional view of 1915 Oakland 49 rear axle 


reversed and used to lay out the entire 
leather, which should be cut in one piece 
about 1 in. longer than is necessary to 
take care of any irregularities in fitting 
the leather to the cone. 

Before attaching the leather to the 
cone it should be softened by being 
soaked in castor oil for several hours. 
This treatment will render the attach- 
ment of the leather much easier and will 
insure a smoothly-acting clutch. If a 
clutch leather is mounted without first 
being softened it generally will be harsh 
in action and must be placed in a lathe 
to be trued, up, whereas if the leather is 
pliable it will seat to the form of the 
cone without trouble. 

One of the best methods to attach a 


published in the March 25 issue of Motor 
AGE. 


4—-This car will make between 45 and 
50 m, p. h. 


5—Parts may be had from the Pull- 
man Motor Car Co., York, Pa. 


CLUTCH ADJUSTMENT: 


Q—Explain fully how to take up play 
in a Dodge clutch that is slipping. , 

2—A Paige six with a Borg and Beck 
clutch will not throw out enough to 
shift gears. The gears must be placed 
in low before starting engine so that it 
may be shifted from first to second and 
second to third. Can feel and hear the 
gears dragging. Where is the trouble 
most likely to be?—Fred F. Kelly, 
Topeka, Kans. 


1—To tighten the Dodge clutch, first 
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remove the cover plate, then loosen the 
clamp screw on the clutch adjusting nut 
until the spring is compressed enough to 
make the clutch hold properly. This 
clutch spring adjusting nut will be 
found directly below the clutch throw 
out fork and can be reached with a long 
screw driver. After adjusting, be sure 
that the clamp screw is tightened down 
securely, for it it is not, the nut might 
back off when the car is running. — 
2—This is evidently clutch brake 
trouble. 
brake is to stop the spinning of the 
transmission gears when the clutch is 
disengaged. If worn, trouble will be ex- 
perienced when shifting gears into first 
speed when the car is standing. The 
clutch will appear to drag and will con- 
tinue. to drive the transmission gears 
when the clutch is disengaged, so it will 
be difficult to shift gears. To remedy 
this trouble remove the oil pan, have 
some one hold out the clutch while the 
throw out clutch and collar are exam- 


The purpose of the clutch - 
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Fig. 14—Rebuilt Ford; the work performed by the Auto Trade Class 















































Fig. 13—-Hudson rebuilt to meet the fastidious taste of the sportsman 


ined; see if the collar actually touches 
the brake or not. If it does not, the 
transmission should be removed and if 
the brake facing is in good condition 
there is no need of installing a new one. 
See that the throw-out is not coming in 
contact with the brake flange and should 
be adjusted so that these two points 
form a contact. 


GEAR RATIO CHANGE 


Q—Would a Buick D-45 1916 model 
handle a 3 to 1 gear. All working parts 
are new. The car has been cut down for 
speed. Desire to make 75 m. p. h. What 
gear would you advise and where can 
they be secured?—C. F. Culver, McAllen, 
Tex. 


This car will handle a 3 to 1 gear ratio 


but it will be at a sacrifice of power. If 
you intend to use this car for speed 
work we advise the use of 3 to 1 gears. 
You can probably secure these gears 
from the Buick Motor Car Co., Flint, 
Michigan. 


CAR SPEEDS 

Q—What is the maximum speed of the 
Stutz bearcat and the regular Stutz; also 
the Cadillac 8.—Claude DeJean, Duson, 

a. 

It is very hard to make any positive 
statements as to the speed of a car when 
no tests have been made. The Stutz 
bearcat will make about 80 m. p. h., the 
regular Stutz car about 65 and the Cad- 
illac about 65 to 70 m. p. h. 


Rebuilding 


REBUILDING HUDSON 


Q—Show how a roadster can be made 
from a 1915 Hudson 6-54. Desire to have 
plenty of room in the rear to carry hunt- 
ing and fishing tackle. 

2—What is the highest speed that can 
be attained with this car? Car is 
equipped with 37 by 5 in. cord tires. 

3—Instruct how to install a high ten- 
sion magneto so as to do away with the 
starter.—M. L. Halvorsen, The Pioneer 
Auto Painting Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


1—This is shown in Fig. 13. 

2—With its present gear ratio it ought 
to make about 55 miles per hour. 

3—The first thing to do is to decide 
what make of magneto you wish to in- 


stall and then take the matter up with 


- 


the magneto company. These companies 
usually have standard attachments and 
will furnish full details on the installa- 
tion of their equipment. 


FORD REBUILDING 


Q—Am rebuilding a Ford and using a 
16-valve head. How much of a drag on 
the engine does the Ford magneto make? 

2—Would the car be much faster if the 
coil on the magneto were removed? The 
car is equipped with a Bosch magneto. } 

3—What size steel band should be 
shrunk over the flywheel if the magneto 
were removed and how is this done? 

4—-Will this be better and increase the 


speed by having the band in place of the 
magneto? 


feed oil pump be secured?—W, A. Law- 
rence, Chester, N. Y. 

1—There is considerable drag when a 
high engine speed is desired and the 
magnets should be removed. 

2—A higher engine speed and conse- 
quently the car will be faster if the 
magneto assembly is removed. 

3—It is not necessary to shrink a band 
over the flywheel. Leave out the mag- 
neto armature coil assembly, and re- 
move the magnets from the flywheel, 
screwing back the brass screws and 
brass magnet supports only. It will be 
necessary to shorten the screws a little. 
They will kick up as much oil as the 
magnets and considerable drag will be 
removed. 

5—A pump of this kind can be ob- 
tained from the following: Tracto Spe- 
cialty Co., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Pedersen Lubricator Co., 636 
First Ave., New York. 


REBUILT FORD 


Editor Motor Ace—Here is.a photo of 
a Ford which the boys of the East Jun- 
ior High rebuilt into a speedster. The 
work was done by the Auto Trade Class. 
The changes include a Fidelity Club 
roadster body, Doric radiator, Houk 
wire wheels, Roof 16-valve head. The 
carbureter is the Schebler plain tube 
type Ford carbureter. Have never let it 
clear out but have passed many big cars 
on the road without any effort. The 16- 
valve head gives it an uncanny pick-up. 
Altogether it is a pleasing combination. 
—Harry W. Anderson. 


Editor’s Note—This design is shown in 
Fig. 14. 


FORD REBUILDING 

Q—What is the probable speed of a 
1913 Ford speedster weighing about -700 
lbs. and equipped with a high tension 
magneto, 3 to 1 gears, racing carburetor? 

2—If a 16-valve head were installed 
what the probable speed be? . Will you 
give other suggestions?—W. J. Smalley, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


1—A car rebuilt in this manner ought 
to make about 60 miles per hour. 
2—If a 16 valve head is used and the 


S—Where can. a gear or plunger forceframe dropped the car will be faster. 
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Romort Air Stations 


The new Romort air station which has 
just. been put on the market by the Ro- 
mort Mfg. Co., Oakfield, Wis., is the ser- 
vice man’s fitting successor to the dirty, 
grimy, and usually broken curb-stone air 
hose and bothersome water-bucket. 

It is 8 ft. high with a base and 
cylindrical standard of heavy metal con- 
struction and is designed for the accom- 
modation of an air compressor in the 
base and the air hose, water hose and 
electrical conduit in the standard. It 
has an electrically lighted globe at the 
top as shown in the illustration and the 
whole device makes a very neat appear- 
ance for any service station. Some of 
the most important features are contin- 
uous hose from the base of the tire to 
connecting valve which eliminates the 
possibility of valve leaks and the hinged 
air pipe which prevents kinks, breaks, 
and short bends in the hose. 


Inverted Tube Vulcanizer 


The inverted tube vulcanizer shown 
is one of the new productions of the 
Williams Foundry & Machine Co., Ak- 
ron, O. The tube hangs down away 
from the heat during the cure and the 
pressure bars are controlled by foot 
pedals which enable the repairman to 
have both hands free to adjust tube 
on the hot plate. <A feature of con- 
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Romort air station 
has an air pipe on 
a hinge which 
eliminates drag- 
ging the air hose 
on the ground 
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The Hinckley-Myers boring tool is one 
that has several advantages in that its 
guide holds the cutting tool perfectly 
central. A guide is positioned at the top 
and bottom of the cylinder, which holds 
the boring bar rigidly in position. The 
cutter head is adjustable, and with the 
aid of the special tool that accompanies 
. the boring outfit, called a sizeometer, the 
cutters can be adjusted to 0.001 in. The 
Hi illustration of the device shows the 
i Be guides at both the top and bottom, which 
I assure an accurate bore. The outfit is 
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Cut-away section of cylinder, show- 
ing the Hinckley-Myers reboring 
tool in operation 


struction, when this outfit is built to 
use gasoline as a fuel, permits it to 
be pushed about the repairshop floor 
at the convenience of the operator. 





Hinckley-Myers reboring tool 


universal in character in that it can be 
used on any engine having removable 
head. The outfit consists of, 
2 adjustable cutters (No. 1) with 
a-range of 3% in. to 3% in. and No. 
2 with a range of 3% in. to 4% in. 
in. 
1 smooth tube for high speed 
drill press work. 
1 threaded tube for hand or drill 
press work. | 
2 bronze bushings with quick 
adjusting nuts. 
1 sizeometer for setting adjust- 
able cutters. 
3 extra pilot pins. 
1 No. 3 Morse taper socket 
wrench for drill press work. 
1 cutter ~wrench for changing 
cutter heads. 
1 large wrench for operating ma- 
chine by hand. 
This machine lists at $137.50. It is 
made by the Hinckley-Myers, 168 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Stewart Visible Gas Filter 


The Stewart visible gasoline filter is a 
filtering device secured to the vacuum 
feed tank. It is placed directly in series 
with the fuel line, the fuel passing 
through must first settle in the glass re- 
taining cup, and must then pass up- 
wards through the fine screen gauze. Re- 
peated tests have shown that the vacuum 
tank is not subject to the same trouble 
from sediment collection with this de- 
vice than without. Those who have had 
occasion to drain the vacuum tank 
through the pet cock at the bottom or 
the pipe plug have been many times 
surprised that a nail or a match must 
first be poked through the opening, to 
penetrate through the collection of dirt. 
This device is made by the Automotive 
Material Co., 208 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. The list price of the filter is $6. 


Ford Rainvision Wind- 
shield 


The windshield which is used for re- 
placement and makes use of the glass in 
any Ford windshield is being placed on 
the market by the Motor Products Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. The company furnishes a 
pamphlet with instructions and illustra- 
tions which enables any one to cut the 
glass of the standard Ford shield with 
a glass cutter which is supplied and 
fitted into the new ventilating wind- 
shield quickly. A rubber rain strip to 
seal the opening between the upper and 
lower glass is also furnished. The No. 
150 windshield shown without glass for 
1915 to 1920 Ford cars is listed at $13. 


Sparton Fuel Feeder 


The Sparton fuel feeder, recently 
placed on the market by the Sparks- 
Withington Co., Jackson, Mich., intro- 
duces a new principle of fuel feed. Pos- 
itive force generated in the combustion 
chamber so applied as to pump fuel in 
direct proportion to the engine’s needs. 

Instead of employing a vacuum cre- 





Wolke red cap battery 


ated by suction from the intake mani- 
fold, the Sparton fuel feeder pumps 
direct from the supply tank the moment 
cylinder compression takes place. 

Since compression furnishes’. the 
pumping power, the action of the feeder 
is not only positive but it varies directly 
with the engine load. Reference to the 
illustration will make clear how the 
float and cut-off mechanism maintains a 
constant fuel level and thus insures a 
full fuel supply when it is needed most. 

The Sparton fuel feeder is a small 
cylindrical tank, which is to be 
mounted under the hood. It has few 
moving parts, is strong and durable. 


Red Cap Battery 


The Wolke Lead Batteries Co. of 
Louisville, Ky., is placing on the mar- 
ket a new battery of standard design and 
size. Six types of battery will fit ninety- 
five per cent of all the cars on the mar- 
ket and the company has other types for 
replacement which will accomodate the 
other five per cent. In the sealing of 
this battery each pillow post is built 
with a ring that fits down in the seal- 
ing compound and makes an absolute 
connection. Every battery that leaves 
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Rainvision windshield for Fords 
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the factory is guaranteed uncondition- 
ally for the first three months. The 
price of this battery is in line with other 
batteries on the market at present. 


The Right Lens 


The lens shown made from what is 
practically one piece of plan glass, with 
prisms and lens so arranged as to bend 
the rays of light in the desired direc- 
tion. It is claimed that this can be done 
without loosing much of the light that 
is developed by the lamp, and that it 
will increase the light on the surface 
of the road. Made by the Detroit: Right 
Lens Co., Detroit. 
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Discarded Boiler Con- 
verted Into Shop 
Sink 

A hot water boiler or tank that has 
been discarded for leaks or bursting due 
to freezing is easily converted into a 
shop sink, convenient for either washing 
the hands; as a trough for locating leaks 
in inner tubes, or as a cleansing sink 
for washing engine and chassis parts 
with kerosene or soda water to remove 
grease, dirt, etc. 

Cut across the ends of the tank and 
lengthwise as shown, turning the cut- 
out section back for bolting to the- shop 
wall. A drain fitted to the bottom of 
the improvised tank should have a pipe 
lead over to the sewer trap. One of 
these tanks can be secured from a junk 
man for the cost of the metal alone, 
amounting to less than a dollar. 


Shop Water Cooler Made 
of Keg 


The usual method of preparing iced 
water by placing the ice direct in the 
water is not desirable from a sanitary 
standpoint. In the illustration a water 
cooler that can be made from a wooden 
keg is shown. In this the ice does not 
come in direct contact with the water 
and dirty hands or dirt in the ice or keg 
does not affect the water. 

The keg is fitted with bottom drain 
and a close fitting wooden cover. A 
section of wrought iron pipe of small 
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Using an old boiler for a shop sink 
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7 PIECE OF SHAFT 
WOODEN BOX SECURED 
TO SHOOP WALL 
Preventing fire extinguishers from 
being stolen 


into the form of a coil as shown. This 
coil connects with the water mains, and 
the drinking end is fitted with an in- 
verted faucet. No drinking cup is used. 
The faucet in this position is sanitary 


diameter about fifteen feet long is bentand appeals to employees. 
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Sewer Tile Saves Garage 


Floor 


In constructing a garage in which 
sewerage connections are not installed 
the builder will find the method illus- 
trated as overcoming wet and greasy 
floors which are objectionable for many 
reasons. Before laying the concrete se- 
cure a section of tile as is used in wells 
and sewers, three or four feet in diam- 
eter. Sink this into the ground bringing 
the flanged end flush with the top of the 
floor that is to be placed, in position un- 
der the forward part of the car. 


The inside of the tile can either be left 
open or filled loosely with crushed stone. 
A circular cover of wood protects the top 
of the tile and is made to be even with 
the floor. When the radiator is to be 
drained or the old oil emptied from the 
engine, the cover is removed and the car 
rolled over the improvised sewer. In 
consequence the garage floor is main- 
tained dry and clean. 


Preventing Theft of Fire 
Extinguishers 


Small hand fire extinguishers are the 
best inexpensive fire protection for the 
shop.or garage, however these are con- 
veniently carried off. To prevent this 
a simple wooden box with a glass front 
is secured to the garage wall. A couple 


of pieces of iron and a chain are pro- 
vided for breaking the glass in the case 
of fire. 
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Imposter Obtains Money By 
Novel Method 


—HE WOULD BUY AUTOMOBILES TO 
GET CASH—WATCH FOR THIS 
TRICK 


A new method of swindling comes out 
in the Court of Appeals of New Jersey 
in the case of Montgomery Garage Com- 
pany against the Manufacturers’ Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company. Here the @ga- 
rage company brought suit to recover 
$1,500, the amount of a bank check 
signed by the insurance company, pay- 
able to the order of N. K. Turner and 
negotiated by the garage company. 


The facts were that one Ennis, rep- 
resenting himself to be Turner, went io 
the Insurance Company and delivered to 
it a check for $5,000, which turned out 
to be bogus, and in return received the 
company’s check for $1,500. Represent- 
ing himself as Turner, Ennis indorsed 
the check to the Garage Company, re- 
ceiving therefor $300 in cash, a check for 
$200, a check for $500 and a negotiable 
certificate of credit for $500 on the pur- 
chase price of an automobile. All of 
these were disposed of to bonafide hold- 
ers for value. All parties believed Ennis 
was N. K. Turner. Payment of the 
$1500 check was stopped by the Insur- 
ance Company and the Garage Company 
brought this suit to collect on it. The 
Garage Company had made its deal with 
the imposter before it had notice from 
the Insurance Company. The trial court 
gave judgment to the Garage Company 
for $1500. On appeal, the court said 
that where the drawer of a check deliv- 
ers it, for a consideration which turns 
out to be fraudulent, to an imposter, un- 
der the belief that he is the person 
whose name he had assumed and to 
whose order the check is made payable, 
a holder in good faith for a valuable 
consideration, paid to the imposter upon 
his endorsement of the payee’s name, is 
entitled to recover from the drawer of 
such check, it appearing that the per- 
son to whom the check was delivered 
was the very person whom the drawer 
intended should indorse it and receive 
the money. 


Now, said the court, either the Ga- 


rage Company or the Insurance Com- 


pany must suffer the loss. Both were 
innocent parties, and the loss justly 
falls upon the latter whose mistake in 
issuing the check facilitated the fraud 
and primarily made such loss possible. 
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EEMINGLY knotty legal prob- 
lems are constantly arising in the 
dealer’s business, which even a slight 
knowledge of the law easily may 
solve. MOTOR AGE presents here 
the most common legal problems 
which confront the dealer. Mr. Gus- 
tin, a member of the Chicago bar, not 
only is well versed in the law relating 
to the dealer, but presents it in such 
a way as to be readily understood by 


the layman. In addition to his articles, 





Mr. Gustin will gladly answer such 





individual inquiries on knotty prob- 


lems as may be submitted him. 








Corporation May Not Receive 
Benefits From Garage Owner 


Without Paying Therefor 


HAS IMPLIED POWER TO CON- 
TRACT TO FURTHER ITS PUR- 
POSES 


In Indiana, a garage keeper brought 
action to collect for automobile hire 
and services against Lake County 
Agriculture Society at Crown Point, 
Ind. The society defended on the 
ground that it was an agricultural so- 
ciety and as such it had no power to 
enter into any contract, or to accept or 
request any services such as were sued 
upon; that the suit was brought to col- 
lect for services rendered to a corpora- 


tion, which corporation is deprived by - 


law of the right to contract for, solicit, 
accept, or receive. 


A judgment was given the ‘garage 
keeper for the amount of his claim and 
on appeal of the case by defendant, the 
Appellate Court of Indiana affirmed the 
lower court. In its opinion, this court 
said, that admitting the defendant to be 
an incorporated agricultural society, 
there is still no reason why it could not 
have contracted for such services as 
automobile livery. A corporation has 
implied power to contract for anything 
that will further the purpose of its 
organization. (L. American State Re- 
ports 412.) Further, if the contract for 
the services rendered was in excess” of 
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the Society’s granted power, as shown 
by its charter or the statutes, it ap- 
peared from the records in the case 
that the Society received the benefits of 
the services contracted for, and it 
could not later be permitted to set up 
and maintain a defense that it had no 
power to make the contract. (10 Cye. 
1156.) 


Within Rights to Use Word 
“Specialty 


You will notice by this letterhead that 
I am in the garage business here and 
have a sign in front of my place, “Ford 
Work a Specialty.” One day a Ford 
dealer from Denver, Colo., was here and 
noticed it and ordered me to take the 
word “Specialty” off the sign. Also the 
Ford agent here has called my attention 
to it a couple of times and asked me 
when I was going to paint that word out. 


Now, in your opinion, can they compel 
me to take that word off my sign?—Tran- 
sit Garage, Sheridan, Wyo. 


I’ am of the opinion that you are 
within your rights in the use of the 
phrase “Ford Work a Specialty.” With- 
out other circumstances than you men- 
tion, I cannot see that you have violated 
anybody’s rights to their damage, which 
you must do before they could force you 


to stop using the words or any part of 
them. 


The only ground for questioning your 
right to use the phrase, as I see it, would 
be that of unfair competition. If by such 
phrase you were fooling the public, such 
that it might come to you thinking it 
was going to another, or getting trade 
and customers that rightfully belonged 
to another, or some such circumstance 
that virtually worked a fraud upon the 
public, then you might be enjoined. By 
using the word “specialty” this might be 
construed that you were misleading the 
public into thinking you were specially 
competent in this work. But I have 
found no final decisions on the point. 
You can see the wrong would be in un- 
fair competition with others. But whom 
does this injure? How does it illegally 
injure the Ford agent? You do not rep- 
resent that you are the Ford agent. You 
do not compete in this field. But where 
the agent has sold a car, I don’t. believe 
you can be prevented from competing 
with the agent or anyone else in doing 
service for the Ford owner. If you want 
to make Ford work your special work, 
the law should not stand in your way. 
However, that is not saying individuals 
may not attempt to do so. 
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Motor Age Weekly Wiring Chart No. 82 


\TAIL LICHT 


LIGHTING ¢ IGNITION 
Switch | 


JTARTING 
SWITCH 






5- VOLT 
STORAGE 
BATTERY 


917-1918 CHALMERS 630 35A 6&35B WESTINGHOUSE SYSTEM 


1918 Allen 
1917-18 Chalmers 


Name of car and date on which 
wiring diagrams have appeared in 
previous issues 


Allen—Deec. 18, °19 
Auburn—Nov. 27, °19; April 1, °20 
Briscoe—May 6, °20 
Cadillac—April 22, °20 
Chalmers—Nov. 27, °19 
Chandler—May 20, °20 
Cole—June 10, °20 
Crow-Elkhart—<April 22, °20 
Cutting—Nov. 6, °19 
Daniels—Dec. 4, °19 
Davis—Dec. 4, °19 
Dixie—April 1, °20 . 
Dodge—April 15, °20 
Dorris—Dec. 11, °19 
Dort—March 25, °20 
Elear—May 6, °20 


AMMETER 


DASH LAMP 














GROUND 


I1ONITION 
Switch 


DASH 
LIOnt 


“SROUND” 
1918 Allen—new series 41 
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FUSE PANEL 





HORN 
BUTTON 


Franklin—Dec. 11, °19; June 3, °20 
General Battery Charging—Sept. 15, °19 
General Magneto Diagram—June 5, ’19 
Grant—April 29, ’20 

Hupmobile—May 27, ’20 

Internal Connections—July 10-17-24, °19 
Jeffery—May 13, °20 

Jordan—June 10, ’20 

Keeton—Nov. 6, °19 

King—May 20, °20 

Kissel—May 27, °20 

Lexington—Jan. 1, °20 

Liberty—Jan. 1, °20 

Locomobile—June 6, ’20 

Marmon—Dec. 25, °19; Jan. 22, °20 
Mercer—Nov. 27, 919; March 25, ’20 
Mitchell—Jan. 8, °20 
Moline-Knight—May 20, ’20 
Moon—Jan. 29, °20; March 11, °20 
Moore—March 4, °20 

Nash—March 11, °20 

National—Feb. 12, °20 

Oakland—<April 15, °20 
Oldsmobile—April 8, °20 


TINo@SswiTcn 










SPARK PLUGS 
ae, Tea ae 


DISTRIBUTOR 


GENERATOR 


GCROYND 


BATTERY 


! 
STORAGE : 
! 
6 VOLTS 


SWITCH 


TAR LAMP 





COIL 









Olympian—Jan. 22, °20 
Packard—March 18, °’20 
Paige—July 3, °19; April 29, °20 
Peerless—May 13, °20 
Pierce-Arrow—Feb. 5, ’20 
Peerless—May 13, °20 
Pierce-Arrow—Feb. 5, °20 
Pilot—March 4, ’20 
Premier—Dec. 18, °19; Feb. 26, °20 
Reo—Nov. 13, °19 
Roamer—March 18, °20 
Saxon—April 8, ’20 
Scripps-Booth—Jan. 15, °20 
Stearns-Knight—Jan. 8, °20 
Stephens—Feb. 12, °20 
Studebaker—Dec. 25, °19 
Stutz—Feb. 5, °20 


Templar—Jan,. 29, °20 
Velie—Feb. 19, ’20 


Westcott—Jan. 15, °20 
White—Feb. 19, °20 
Willys-Knight—Feb. 26, °’20 


Special Systems for Fords—May 15-22, °19 
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MOTOR AGE 


PISTON RING SIZES 


of Cars From 1916 to 1920 


Motor Age Maintenance Data Sheet No. 101 


One of a series of weekly pages of information valuable to service men and dealers—save this 
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Ring 
per Diam- Ring 
Car and Model Piston eter Width 
Roamer, 6-54 3 31/2 3/16 
Sayers, B 2 31/4 3/16 
Scripps-Booth .......... 3 213/16 3/16 
Seneca, H 3 31/8 3/16 
Singer, 19 4 4 3/16 
Standard, H 3 31/4 3/16 
Stearns, SKL4............ 3 33/4 3/16 
Stephens, 80 3 31/4 3/16 
Studebaker, EG.......... 4 37/8 3/16 
Studebaker, EH & SH 4 31/2 3/16 
Stutz, G 2 43/8 1/4 
Templar, 445 4 3 3/8 3/16 
Tulsa, D1-2-3 3 31/2 3/16 
Velie, 38 3 31/4 3/16 
Velie, 39 3 31/2 3/16 
Westcott, , tl | eee Coe 2 31/4 3/16 
Westcott, A-48 .......... 3 31/2 3/16 
Willys- Knight, 88-4..2—-4 41/8 3/8 
Willys-Knight, 88-8.. 3 3 3/8 3/16 
Winton, 24 3 41/2 1/4 
Winton, 25 3 33/4 1/4 
PISTON RING DATA—1920 CARS 
Rings Ring 
per Diam- Ring 
Car and Model Piston eter Width 
Allen, 43 3 3 1/ 17/8 
American ey oe oN Oa Crane eas 
Anderson, All 3 31/4 3/16 
Apperson, All 3 31/4 3/16 
Argonne —.. nies 
Auburn, 6-39 3 31/4 3/16 
Beggs, 20T 3 27/8 3/16 
Biddle, Bl & B5........ 3 3 3/4 3/16 
Bour-Davis, All........ 3 31/2 3/16 
Brewster 4 4 1/4 
Briscoe, 4-34 3 31/8 3/16 
Buick 4 3 3/4 3/16 
Cadillac, 59 3 31/8 3/16 
Case, V 3 31/2 3/16 
Chalmers, 35-C .......... 3 31/4 3/16 
Champion ais ee ee 3/16 
Chandler 3 31/2 3/16 
Chevrolet, 490 & FB 3 3 11/16 3/16 
Cleveland, 40 3 3 3/16 
Climber, T-4-40.......... 3 31/2 3/16 
Cole, 870 4 31/2 3/16 
Columbia, All 3 31/4 3/16 
Comet, C-53 3 31/2 3/16 
Commonwealth, 4-40 3 31/2 3/16 
Crow-Elkhart, H ...... 3 31/8 5/32 
Crow-Elkhart, L...... 3 31/2 5/32 
Cunningham, V-4...... 3 43/4 3/16 
Daniels, D 3 31/2 3/16 
Davis, All 3 31/4 3/16 
Dixie Flyer, H.......... 3 31/2 3/16 


























































































































Rings Ring 
per Diam- Ring 
Car and Model Piston eter Width 
Dodge Brothers ........ 3 3 7/8 ae 
Dorris, 6-80 3 4 1/4 
Dort, 15 3 31/2 3/16 
du Pont, A 3 3 15/16 3/16 
Elcar, 4 3 oF eae ae a Sette 
Elear, 6 3 31/2 3/16 
Economy, 6-66............ 3 31/2 3/16 
Elgin, K 3 31/8 3/16 
Essex, A 3 3 3/8 3/16 
Ferris, C-20 3 31/2 3/16 
Ford, 3 33/4 1/4 
Franklin 3 31/4 3/16 
Gardner, G 3 31/2 1/8 
Geronimo, E-45.......... 3 31/8 5/32 
Grant, 3 31/16 3/16 
Hanson, 54 3 31/4 3/16 
Harroun, AA-2..... eee 3.248 1/4 
Harvard ..... 3 3.248 1/4 
Haynes, 45 3 31/2 3/16 
1 3/16 
Haynes, 46 3 23/4 21/4 
Hollier, 206 3 31/4 3/16 
Holmes 2 31/2 3/16 
Hudson, O 3 31/2 3/16 
Huffman SSR Oe Beg ae oP 
Hupmobile, R............ 3 31/4 3/16 
Jackson SO ey a rae a ae nroeemeg Oew 
Jones, 28 3 31/2 3/16 
Jordan, M 3 31/4 3/16 
Kenworthy, 6-55........ 3 31/2 3/16 
King, H 2 3 3/16 
Kissel, Custom Built 3 3 5/16 3/16 
Klinekar, 6-55-J........ 3 31/4 3/16 
LaFayette 3 31/4 3/16 
Leach, 20-A 3 31/2 1/4 
Lexington, S-20.......... 3 31/4 3/16 
Liberty, 10-C 3 3.1/8 3/16 
Tocomobile, M-48...... 3 41/2 2495 
Lorraine, 20T 3 31/2 3/16 
Maibohm, B 3 31/8 3/16 
Marmon, 34 3 33/4 3/16 
Marshall yi eek a po. os See 
Pree 3 35/8 3/16 
McFarian, 127 ............ 5 41/2 1/4 
Mercer, Series 5........ 3 33/4 3/16 
Meteor, 3 41/4 1/4 
Metz 3 3 7/8 3/16 
Mitchell 3 31/2 1/4 
Monitor 5) ae ia eo 
Monroe, S89 & 10........ 3 31/4 3/16 
Moon, 6-48 3 31/4 3/16 
Moore, G.. 2 3 3/16 
Nash, 681-7 3 31/4 3/16 
National Sextet, 
Series B 3 31/2 3/16 
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page 
Rings Ring 
per Diam- Ring 

Car and Model Piston eter Width ., 
Nelson, All 4 31/8 3/3 
Noma, 1C 3 31/4 3/16 ~ 
Oakland, 34-C ............ 3 213/16 3/16 
Ogren pee SO cee eetabals 
Oldsmobile, 45-B........ 4 27/8 3/16 
Oldsmobile, 37-A........ 4 213/16 3/16 
Overland 4 3 3/8 3/16 
Owen Magnetic, 60.. 3 4 3/16 
Packard Twin Six.... 3 3 3/16 
Paige, 6-55 3 31/2 3/16 
Paige, 6-42 3 31/8 3/16 
Parenti Bas 8) -eeeaesakk oe 
Paterson, 6-47............ 3 31/4 3/16 
Peerless, 56 3 31/4 3/16 
Phianna ae akbemegts 3. =. Raa 
Piedmont, 4-30 .......... 3 31/2 3/16 
Piedmont, 6-40 -......... 3 31/4 3/16 
Pierce-Arrow, 38 ...... 3 4 2495. 
Pierce-Arrow, 48 ...... 3 4 2495 
Pilot, 6-45 4 31/8 3/16 
Porter, 46 2 453/64 1/4 
Premier, 6-D 3 3 3/8 3/16 
Reo, 3 3.131 3/16 
ReVere, C 3 43/8 3/16 
Roamer, C-6-54.......... 3 31/2 3/16 
Roamer, D-4-75.......... 3 4 1/4 
R. & V. Knight, J.... 3 31/2 3/16 
R. & V. Knight, R.... 3 33/4 8/16 
Sayers, CP 3 31/4 3/16 
Scripps-Booth, B-33.. 3 213/16 3/16 
Seneca, L 3 31/8 3/16 
Severin, H gers eS eee age EO 
Shaw 4 4 1/4 
Skelton, 35 3 31/2 5 
Singer, 20 3 2 7/8 3/16 
Spacke ba. 2 geecame Fn A eee 
Standard, I 3 31/4 3/16 
Stearns, SKL4 ............ 3 33/4 3/16 
Stephens, 80 3 31/4 3/16 » 
Stevens-Duryea, E.... 2 47/16 1/4 
Studebaker, EG........ 4 37/8 3/16 
Studebaker, EH ........ 4 31/2 3/16 
Stutz, H 3 43/8 1/4 
Templar, 446 ....:c..... 4 33/8 3/16 
Texas, B-38 & A-38...3 31/2 3/16. 
Tulsa, 3 eens Tot Ghee . 
Velie, 48 3 31/4 3/16 
Vogue, 6-55 3 31/4 3/16 
Wasp, 2011 3 43/4 1/4 
Westcott, C-38 .......... 3 31/4 3/16 
Westcott, C-48 -......... 3 31/2 3/16 
Willys-Knight, 20.... 3 3 3/8 3/16 
Winther, 61 3 31/4 3/16 
Winton, 25 3 3 3/4 1/4 








Who Should Service the Car’s Equipment? 


(Concluded from page 9) 


have been had a thorough job been done 
at first. 


Minor adjustments cannot be made 
successfully without the necessary test- 
ing facilities and the correct type of 
workmen. This in the long run means 
an investment in which the dealer is not 
realizing a profit and more often results 
in an actual money loss. 


The independent electrical service sta- 
tion is a paying proposition, only when 
service is rendered on different makes 
of systems, thus making possible, 
slightly greater overhead than the 
dealer must bear for one system, an ef- 
ficient, competent and complete service 
establishment. When the average dealer 
installs an electrical department, he 
does not have sufficient work to ‘keep 
his experts employed in their specified 


with - 


‘ line and it becomes necessary to utilize 


them in other parts of the service or- 
ganization. 


If they are to be of value as car re- 
pairmen, they must know this side of 
the work as well and again we find the 
dealer trying to obtain a practically un- 
known combination of first-class car 
repairman and electrician. It invaria- 
bly results in one of two things; a slip- 
shod engine man and a good electrician, 
or the expert engine man and the tinker- 


ing electrician. When -the dealer is . 


making service an asset for the salling 
of his car, can he afford to have ei:her 
phase of the work neglected? 


The’ logical method is to have each 


class of work done by a specialist and 


so divide it up that the greatest amount 
of service can be rendered at the smail- 


est cost to the consumer. The man who . 
is a specialist in one line can usually be 
obtained at a smaller wage than the one 
who represents himself to be an expert 
in two. Therefore, by putting a part of 
the electrical and engine repairman 
wages into a good engine man and elim- 
inating the overhead of the electrical de- 


partment, the dealer reduces his total 


expense and increases his capacity for 
the special line of service in which he ‘is 
most interested. His interest: in™ ‘the 
electrical equipment being only insofar 
as it affects his particular make of car. 
The electrical staticn can afford to 
keep in its employ, men who are spe-- 
cialists on the particular product of cer- 
tain. manufacturers. By serving “all 
makes of cars using the various makes 
of ‘systems which it represents, it can 
afford to-handle a much more complete 
stock of repair parts. The investment 
which it. makes in testing outfits, al- 
though elaborate, is comparatively less 
than that necessary for a dealer. — 


































































































48. MOTOR AGE June 17, 1920 
Specifications of the Electrical Equipment Found on | 920 Passenger Cars 
ISNITIO®. | CENERATOR MOTOR BATTERY Wir- i FUSES 
ing /|Units _ - 
Make and Model Sys- | Com- — 
Sys- Volt- Valt- Amp. | Volt-| tem | bined B 
ter Make Control} Make age Make age Make Hr. age Type | Volts |Amp. § Co 
BL kcctiasciaven 43\Single |Conn...... Hand. ..jA-L....... Bt Aeeeteee 6 |Prest-O-L..| 80 6 ae eae |. gee 6 15 Sing 
American........... C/Single |Conn...... Hand. ..|G&D 6 |Remy 6 |Willard....| 90 6 Ken S-A....-. 1.250) 20 Sing 
Anderson.......... All|Single |Remy .|Hand. . .|Remy 6 |Remy 6 |Willard....| 90 6 By SAE SA ee rr .... § Sing 
Apperson.......... AlliSingle |Remy.....|Hand.. .|Bijur..... 6 |Bijur...... 6-8 |Willard....| 108 6 aS et Open 1.250} 10 Dou 
Ros OE oe 4\Single |Eisemann..|Hand. . .|West. . 6- | West 6 jExide..... 100 6 TES GIRS SLAW 6 20) Sing 
Auburn 6-39/Single |Remy.....|Hand...|/Remy.....| 6 |Remy 6 |Willard....| 80 ¢ Re EA Myteipetes 6-8 | 25 Sing 
Beggs. :. ce: eee Conn...... Hand. ..|A-L... 6 jA-L... 6 |Exide .....| 80 ( 1 |GT...|Cart 6 15 ff Sing 
Biddle. .... B-1 & B-5)Single |Simms....|Hand...|G & D 6 |iG&D 6 |Willard....| 90 6 ce Saas 0 > plage BER 6 10 Sing 
Bour-Davis........ 21|Single |West...... Hand. . .|West.. 6 |West.. 6 |Willard....| 125 6 eg Srey og pelle 6 15 Sing 
Brewster............ Single |Berling....|Hand...|U.S. L 12 |U.8.L 7 oe Be NRE: RESPRS as eee Pe RG Soe TEs YR A 
Briscoe.......... 4-34/|Single |Conn...... Hand...jA-L...... 6 |A-L... 6 |Prest-O-L.. 80 6 Cae tt) Cee ty ares 6 20 Sing 
ERR RS ASR Single |Delco. ... . Hand. . .| Delco G |Deleo.....| 6 |Willard . 80 6 Oe ees reece Sing 
Cadillac........... 57\Single |Deleo..... H.& A..|Delco..... 6 |Delco..... 6 |Exide..... 130 6 te | ARR ares er ee ... | Sing 
Ret Bs a V-20\Single |West......|H. & A..|Delco..... 6 |West 6 |Willard.. . 117% 6 1 jGI....j5AGT.. .| 50 105 § Sing 
Chalmers........ 35-CiSingle |.......... PR Bn, NS s Go 35 See 3S EPR eee 106 6 oe Rey) 6 15-30 § Sing 
Champion........ KO|Single |Delco. .... Hand. . .|Dyneto 6 |Dyneto 6 |Willard.. .. 90 6 ee prey  RZe 6 200 § Sing 
Chandler.......... AlljSingle |Bosch Hand...JG&D.... 6 iG&D 6 |Prest-O-L..| 105 6 Bt Bin 6 oes > ae 6 ...., § Sing 
Chevrolet ........ AlljSingle |Remy.....|Hand.. .jA-L... 6 |A-L... 6 |Willard....| 80 6 G:F Vc Ce ace 6 Sing 
Cleveland.......... 40\Single |G & D....|/Hand.../|G & D 6 iG&D 6 |Prest-O-L.. 94 6 et. ee ie Stee 6 Sing 
Cole... . _...All/Single |Deleo.....|H & A..|Deleo..... 6 |Deleo..... 6 |Prest-O-L.. 50 6 he. See PE ee See Sing 
Columbia......... AlljSingle |At-Kent...|Hand...|A-L.. 6 jA-L.. 6 |Prest-O-L.. 80 6 BS eke uo SEE eat Sing 
6255 eae : C-53|Single |Wagner. . -|Hand. . .|Wagner 6 |Wagner 6 |Willard.. 75 6 it Pepe: Ae Be ee Sing 
Commonwealth.. .42/Single |At-Kent. .|Hand.. .|Dyneto 6 |Dyneto 6 |Prest-O-L.| 105 6 ee serps cy eee, ee oo. g Sing 
Crow-Elkhart....L-55jSingle |Conn...... Hand. . .|Dyneto 6 |Dyneto 6 |Exide..... 120 6 eee Cart. 6 10 § Sing 
Cunningham......V-2|Single |Delco..... I&A..|West 6 !West. 6 |Willard....| 120 6 | ie) “RGR, DENTE Seer: .... § Sing 
Ree eee 8-D|Single |Delco..... I&A..|Deleo..... G |Delceo..... 6 |Willard.. . 140 6 ee RA SAR td, Fae Sing 
CR oe oak > oak 51\Single |Delco. ... .|Hand...|Delco..... G6 |Delco..... 6 |Willard.. . 80 6 RCc ME tai, cEh cts > geihbaile ails Sing 
Dixie Flyer........... Single |Conn...... Hand. . .|Dyneto 6 |Dyneto.. - 6 |Willard.. . Re ane , ee TS aera or, eRe ae _.. £ Dou 
Dodge Brothers...... Single |Own...... H&A..IN.E.. 12 |North East} 12 |Willard.. . 50 12 1 |GM...|Encl....| 1-50 | 10 § Sing 
Dorris...........6-80)\Single |Bosch..... Hand. . .|West G6 |West.... 6 {|Willard....| 115 6 i Re GT: ..... 5-8 115 § Sing 
pai art Sr 15|Single |Conn...... Hand. . .|West 6 |West.... 6 |U.8.L... 85 6 EM istds wkgsink 6 10 § Sing 
See A\Single |Eisemann.|H & A. .|West 6 |West..... 6 |Exide..... 115 6 aE SEG tS Bars _., B Sing 
Economy........ 6—46|Single |Own...... Hand.. .jA-L.. G |jA-L... 6 |Willard.. . 90 2, Sa Daompee: Seager Kyser -... § Sing 
Re AlllSingle |Delco. .... Hand...|Deleo..... 6 |Delco..... 6 |Willard....| 90 6 ge. Seapeet aS 6-8 | 20 § Sing 
| Et ee K|Single | Wagner Hand. . .|Wagner 6 |Wagner 6 |Willard.... 90 6 a eae OO __. Pees 6-8 | 20 § Sing 
Se ey rere” > A|Single |Delco.....|H & A. .|Delco..... cs: 6 |Exide..... 105 G NER | Saree (appari “ieee «ret _.., § Sing 
SEA. Fringe Pease apr Ue, SPE ae ae Gs boa che > Oo EE es SE” SER pee ae (Glen tere Pent e Pree ern! CON Neg ne 
Ford. . _.T*|Single |Own...... Hand. ..jOwn...... ae eae Seales: 1. See 80 6 ee ee ee _.., Sel. 
Franklin.......... 9-B/Single |At-Kent.. .| Auto Dyneto ae a See Willard... . 60 12 et ee eee 14 10 § Dou 
Gardner ..O}Single |West Hand. . .|West. 6 |West. 6 |Willard... 90 6 a Nett ae 6 20 # Sing 
Se Ry Poe Gre OS Se ee Dyneto 6 |Dyneto 6 |Willard.. . 88 6 Ee PEE SST MA .... fp Sing 
rR AER HiSingle |At-Kent...|Hand.. .|Bijur...... 6 |Bijur 6 |Prest-O-L..| 105 6 i i 2GT 6-8 | 15 § Sing 
Hanson......... 54-A|Single |Delco..... Hand. ..|Delco..... 6 |Deleo.. 6 |Prest-O-L..| 100 6 Se EE eR ree _... fp Sing 
chews Single |Remy. . Hand. ..|/Remy.. 6 |Remy.. 6 |Prest-O-L.. 80 6 oR Spit ROA arpa ... ging 
Se awiis 4-20)...... At-Kent...|........ Wagner 6 |Wagner es 8. OS aa Seer ee MARR POD sapere my fre 
Hatfield............ Peay es Sree Dyneto 6 |Dyneto 6 |Willard....| 100 6 OF Sah Ra tones .. ding 
OM ge oa coo 47\Single |Kingston, .|Hand. . .|Leece-N 6 |Leece-N 6 |Willard....| 120 6 eo PP ae 6 5 § ing 
H. C. S. Special......]...... Delco. ....}/Hand...|Deleo.....|...... | RS Sets SOE e Rr Meee RES PPT (Serer tere ms 
Hollier......... BiSingle |West... Hand. . .| West. 6 |West 6 |U.8.L.... 80 6 ta. Saree re 6 20 § ng 
SR Peeae rears Single |Eisemann..|Auto....|Dyneto SF SEES, Ape Willard... . 80 12 eA 15 15 Dou 
Iludson Super-Six. . . .|Single |Delco..... H&A...|Delco..... 7. .4Deleo..... 7 |Exide..... 105 6 oA AIS 8a 5-3 se Ba eee Bp ing 
Ns sx s.0co as Single |Conn...... Hand. . .| Dyneto 6 |Dyneto 6 |Willard....| 80 6 po SS Seer 6 25 9: 
Hupmobile......... RiSingle |At-Kent...|/Hand. . .|West.. 6 |West. 6 |Willard....; 90 6 ee . were Encl 6 10 § Sing 
Jackson......... 6-38|Single |Remy.... .|Hand. . .|A-L. 6 |A-L. 6 |U.S.L....} 94 G ee: Ge: 6-8 | 15 Sing 
eS AlliSingle |Remy.... .|Hand. . .|A-L. 6 |A-L. 6 |Prest-O-L..| 120 6 we. ee aes 6 20 § Dou 
SEER ae O F\Single |Deleo. .... Hand.. .jDelco..... 6 |Delco..... 6 |Willard.. 108 6 Ee . Teee = Pek ae ee Bh: 
ee CTT ee M|Single |Delco. ... . Hand...|Delco.....| 6 {Delco..... 6 |Willard....| “108 6 “Ct . Seen Pees at ei. Sing 
Kenworth y4-8046-55|Single |Bosch ....|Hand .-.|West 6 |West..... 6 iExide....| 140 6 ee Spore re 6 10 Sing 
King>...... ama. Stele 8iSingle |At-Kent...|Hand. ...|West. 6 |West... 6 |Prest-O-L..| 120 6 OD eee Cart... .|’6 10 @ ing 
Kissel..." ... ~_. .|Single |Remy. Hand. . .|Remy 6 |Remy.. 6 |Willard....| 117.5| 6 gis” age 3A.G..| 6 20 Dou 
Sine. <2... 6-55-J\Single |Conn...... Hand. . .|Wagner 6 |Wagner 6 |Prest-O-L..| 80 6 ‘ee eae 5A.G..| 6 _. fp Sing 
LaFayette........... Single|Delco. ....}]H & A..|Delco..... 6 |Delco..... 6 \|Exide..... 130 6 bIGMe Ce Bes cle... ; Bp Sing 
BS ciclo o> niente ble| Delco Hand. . .|Delco. 6 |Delco..... 6 |Prest-O-L..| 180 -| 6 ee ee Cart....|6 | 15 § Sin 
Lexington. . _.8-20|Single |Conn...... Hand. ..|G.& D 6 iG. &D. 6 |Willard....| 100 6 SERRE ae 6 155 Sing 
Liberty. . _.10-C)Single |Wagner. . .|Hand. . .|Wagner 6 |Wagner 6 |Willard 90 6 Te PRR, ees acs >| Sing 
Locomobile. . . .48-6-7|Dual Berling Hand. . .|West.. 6 |West... 6 jExide..... 150 6 ee os G.T.. 6 | 10° Sing 
Lorraine. _.,. .|Single |West Hand. . .!West 6 |West 6 'U.8.L....1,-94 6 ie WA oath a Degiem see Sing 
’ Appreviations: *Starting md Lighting in closed models only. Ignition: At-K, Atwater-Kent; Conn., Connecticut; West, Westinghouse; Auto, Automatic Batt 
H..& A., Hand and Automatic; S. Semi-Automatic. Generator: A-L, Auto-Lite; G & D; Gray & Davis; Leece-N, Leece-Neville; Ward- L, Ward Leonard; Igni 
N. E., North East; Split, Splitdorf. eer A-L, Auto-Lite; G & D, Gray & Davis; Leece- N, Leece-Neville; West, Westinghouse. tailli 
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June 17, 1920 MWOTOR AGE 49 
Giving Ignition, Starting, Lighting, Battery, Lamp, Spark Plug and Horn Data 
LAMP CANDLEPOWER, VOLTAGE AND TYPE OF BASE SPARK PLUGS : 
- IIorn Make and Model 
HEADLIGH'1S SIDELIGHTS TAILLIGHTS DASHLIGHT 
Base |—— Make Diam. | Thread 
Contact | Volts CP. Volts CP. Volts CP. Volts | CP. Inches } Pitch 
Single....| 6-8 18 *6-8 5 6-8 2 6-8 2  {Champion..., % 18 |Klaxon Milet.. sis 43 
Single. . 6-8 15 *6-8 5 3-4 2 d3-4 2 |Bethlehem...' % 18 |Sparton...j/American.......... C 
Single....| 6-8 17 GE Aah nt Seay 6-8 2 6-8 | oS tae 1% 18 |Klaxon....| Anderson......... All 
Double. . 6-8 18 *6§-8 4 d6-8 2 d6-8 eS ee eS cn iZ 18 |Sparton...jApperson......... All 
Single....| 12 21 12 6 12 2 12 BGs OS RN % 18 |Klaxon Argonne............ 4 
Single. . . 6-8 15 *6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 ? OS Seay 1% 18 es, 2s Auburn..... -., 6-39 
Single. . . O-8 21 6-8 4 3-4 2 3-4 2 |Champion...| 7% 18 |Trojan....|Beggs........... 20-T 
Single....| 6-8 21 *6-8 t 6-8 2 d6-8 2 |Splitdorf... i” 18 |Klaxon....|Biddle..... B-1 & B-5 
Single. . 6-8 15 6-8 5 6-8 2 6-8 ; oes | SE > OR % 18 {Trojan....|Bour-Davis........21 
Single. . . 12 36 12 4 6-8 2 d6-8 2 |Herz-Boug... 48 18 |Klaxon....|Brewster...:........ 
Single. . . 6-8 eS Sra ae eke: 6-8 2 d6-8 2 |Champion. . Vy 18 |Sparton...|Briscoe.......... 4-34 
Single... . 6-8 15 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 , $a) CS > Rey i% 18 {Stewart Se re ee 
Single... . 7 18 8 6) 4 2 3-4 2° FR cas i% 18 . 1Deleo. <.:.:.7RAMeeRe. © oe. i oa 59 
Single... . 6-8 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 ein! oo + age SEM. Ae cae Klaxon 2 erent aes er V-20 
Single. . . 6-8 15 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 » Bea Oe eae oe i MB cee oe Chalmers........ 35-C 
Single. . . 6-8 BSE BSS yc a te wk , 68 2 6-8 2 |Champion KK 18 |Garford...j/Champion........ KO 
Single....| 6-8 id 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 ORR eas we 1% 18 |Klaxon....j/Chandler......... All 
Single... . A_§& 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 d6-8 os Sees eee ¥K% 18 |Klaxon..../!Chevrolet......... All 
Single... . 6-8 17 6-8 4 G-8 2 6- 8 Bs. GRA ck wee y% 18 {Trojan....j/Cleveland......... 40 
Single....| 6-8 21 *6§-8 5 6-8 4 d6-8 ae | Sl 3 aera 1% 18. Spacton...: ele < oink 5. vce ea All 
Single... . 6-8 15 *6-8 4 6-8 2 d6-8 2  |Champion. .. K% 18 |Schwarze. .|Columbia......... All 
Single. . . 6-8 ARE Dee we 6-8 2 6-8 4 |Champion... 1% 18 |Klaxon....|Comet.......... C-53 
Single ...| 6-8 21 G-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 oi Bae 6 went K% 18 |E. A. .L...}Commonwealth. ..42 
Single. . . 6-8 15 6--8 4 6-8 2 d6-8 2 Champion... V% 18 E. A. Lab.. |Crow-Elkhart. . .. L-55 
Single. . . 6-8 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 2  |Champion. . i% 18 |Sparton.../Cunningham...... V-3 
Single. . . 6-8 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 d6-8 Re) Ie Seaak i% 18 |{Klaxon....|/Daniels.......... 8-D 
Single. . . 6-8 4 Se Ce ering See a 6-8 2 6-8 2 A.C.. % 1S ER I ag os 51 
Double. . 6-8 | geet RENE BREE E Sel gee ope d3—4 2 d3—4 2 Champion % 18 |Garford...|Dixie Flyer.......... 
Single. ...| 12-16 | SEE NESS Cee 12-16 2 12-16 Eee? 2 aire i% 18  |NorthEast/Dodge Brothers...... 
Single... . 6-8 2] 6-8 4 6-8 2 O-S 2 | ea i% 1& PE... < TE cov vn cies 
Single....| 6-8 | RE ORE ERR eee 6-8 2 d6-8 . ag |S + Se yx 18 {Schwarze..|Dort...........:.. 15 
Single. . . . 6-8 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 SS CRN ea kis ¥% 18 jKilaxon.....idwu Pont. ...65/ +. A 
SE CEs eee, TSE TEES CACORE] Pose ca Meee ee ame Te ty rem mem aCe OR ST Meer ORES ae Economy........ 6-46 
Single. . . 6-8 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 2 |Champion... XK% 1S Rs AS: Bi OR. no es All 
Single. . 6-8 AOE AER, sees 6-8 2 6-8 2  |Champion.. . ¥% Be A Be I eee K 
Single. . . 6-8 | SS) PERE ee er 3-4 2 *3—4 2 tS, ¢ eer es 18 m.m.j1.5 m.m.jSparton. . .|Essex.............. A 
PORES LOOT Re eeEs CURT  pMeeey es em EPI Cots UR BORN MraEe Ree i. 5 mee gee RET Sc Ci PERE Pe 8 i re ras 
Sel. &Dbl.| ‘ 6-8 17 6-8 2 6-8 ORS Fae pee rc PSE Champion 4 pipe jOwn..... POG conan ba 
Double. . 12-16 15 *12-16 4 H-S8 2 6-8 2 es os Sak iB 18 Klaxon Franklin. ......«. 9-B 
Single. . . 6-8 + Shee pee 6-8 2 6-S 2 Champion. . i 18 fTrojan... :Gargmer. ¢...cck iss G 
Single. . . 6-8 21 Cpe oper 6-8 2 6-8 2 jChampion.. . ¥g 18 |Trojan....|Geronimo ones 
Single. . . 6-8 15 68 4 6-8 2 6-8 2 |Champion. . % 18  Firomi...:. Ces 6c cis cees H 
Single....| 6-8 | AS Ua ee Se emee Ree 6-8 3 6-8. 3  |Champion. . x% 18 |Schwarze..|/Hanson......... 54-A 
Single. . . 6-S ky VEN Sto Dacwekas oe 3o—4 2 d3—4 2 FUN, > Gees Sis cCaReear ee Nanase Schwarze. .|Harroun............. 
a . cake ee ae |. et eee , SG Cera ite aes Was 0s Se ea ehake wees ks cue XK 16. Beis Harvard. ....... 4-20 
Single. . . O-S 5 4-8 4 6-8 4 6-8 2 |! 3 eae XK% 18 Ecco..... ON © Serres) A 
Ningle. . . 6-8 5 ‘6-8 12 6-8 2 6-8 y ee 'S : Lee VY 18 |Klaxon....|/Haynes............ 47 
eo 5 Pein Soi Mee eae ee Ocmre CLM F TT MRR Te Leh tars eR eK Ree Garg ete © Sette epee Sieger PT Re H. C. 8. Special. ..... 
single. ; 6-8 15 6 4 3-4 2 3-4 , Beat? Se) Ae XK 18° jSparton. ;-.|Hollier......... -06-B 
Double. . 12-16 | A, Sas Ca 6-8 2 6-8 2 |Bethlehem l@ 18 .. Mlaxon...; feels. sos. a sik 
Single... . 6-8 15 6-8 4 3-4 2 *3-4 2 + ian XK% 18 |Sparton...|Hudson Super Six.... 
SSE: LEP ee ee, Oe © Cees Fer ore fae Lhe owen ou ear ee O UMMA eam Te, OF Sites ea Riutimen...... . diets 
Single. . 6-8 | GM Zee eeee oh aarp 6-8 2 6-8 Ss ee 1% 18 |Trojan Hupmobile......... R 
Single... 6-8 15 6-8 Le ' 3-4 2 3-4 2 |Champion... Y% 1S - |Stewart...|Jackson......... 6-28 
Double. . 6-8 15 *6-8 4 s6-8 2 s6-8 2 Champion... KZ 18 Newtone. .|/Jones............... 
ingle. . . . 6-8 18 *5-8 6-8 3 6-8 eae |g, ey \y 18 |Sparton...iJordan............. I 
Single... 6-8 18 6-8 { 6-8 3 6-8 3 |A.C.&Rajah| % 18 Sparton. ..|Jordan..........6.. M 
Single 6-8 a 6 - 6-8 2 6-8 Be > Be Sess i% 18 |Sparton ..|Kenworthy 4806-55 
Single. 6-8 1) *65-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 2  jChampion % 1S. sopetien. . AS. ea ee 8 
Double. . 6-8 _ GORE (ase Seas d6-8 2 d6-8 232: TRS ick Ces XK% 18  jSparton.../Kissel..........:4.:. 
Single... 6-8 ites | apie 6-8 2 di-8 2 -, Sealer % 18 |Kiswon: ... time... <.<<".. 6-55-J 
Single...| 6-8 2] 6-8 f 3-4 2 3-4 BES CRC Rocade es 1% 18 |Klaxon....|LaFayette..........'. 
Single ea 6-8 32 6-8 5 6-8 2 6-8 2 {Champion... 1% 18 {[Kiaxon.. .. (leach. 23)... 2.66dis 
Single... 6-8 21 6-8 4 6-8 2. d6-8 t |Bethlehem \% 18 |E. A. L...|Lexington....... S-20 
Single. 6-8 15 *6-8 4 6-8 2 d6-8 ie): 0 ee i% 18 {United....jLiberty......... 10-C 
Single... 6-8 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 2): PROM. yw ads 1% 18  |Klaxon..../Locomobile . . . .48-6-7 
iS 6-8 > eee. Sg aoa § 6-8 2 6-8 ye? 8S os eee 1 18 |Schwarze. .!Lorraine............. | 
ery: Prest-O-L, Prest-O-Lite. Wiring system: GI, Generator and Ignition combined; GJM, Generator, Ignition, Motor combined; S, Generator, Motor 
107 


eparatc; 


GM, Generator and Motor combined. 
lailligh:s; “headlight contains sidelight; d,—double contact; s,—single contact. 


}-uses: 


Gl, 


ilass Tube; Cart, Cartridge; C. 


B.,. Circuit” Breaker. 


Lamps: 


*Dashlights in series with 
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Specifications of the Electrical Equipment Found on 1920 Passenger Cars 
| IGNITION GENERATOR | MOTOR BATTERY : Wir- Bae FUSES 
| ing nl * 
Make and Model - - - Sys- | Com- — — 
as Sys- Volt- Volt - Amp. |Volt- | tem | bined 
: tem Make | Control} Make age Make age Make Hr. age : Type | Volts |Amp. c 
Maibohm.......... BjSingle |At-Kent...|Hand.. .|Bijur...... eS | ae 6 |Willard.. 94 6 eS ay cor ) Sere 6 20 i 
Marmon........... 34iSingle |Delco. ....|Auto....|Delco..... 6 |Delco..... 6 |Willard. 162 € RS GRE eee BST a A 
Maxwell........... 25|Single |At-Kent...jHand...|.......... ES a Sie 6 |Prest-O-L 87% 6 a Sree ° ee 6 20 Si 
MeFarlan........ 127|Double|Opt.......|Hand...|West...... 6 |West TPM nabs Sok ee S 6 1 {GI....J56A.G..] 6 Le, we Si, 
Mercer......... Ser. 5)Single |EKisemann.|Hand...|West...... 6 |West 6 |Willard.. 182 6 Sete 8” a ae 10 gi, 
ae: KR/jSingle |Simms....|Hand.. .|Bijur...... 6 |Bijur..... 6 |jWillard....|........ Fel REBEL ICES ERROR: Seep b> 
Metz, Master Six... ..|Single |Conn...... Hand. ..|West...... 6 |West 6 |Willard.. 120 6 Sg Te SEES oer. Seer Si, 
Mitchell. . ..P-40)Single |Remy..... Hand...jRemy..... 6 |Remy..... 6. |Willard.. . 90 () oe PES. SR 10 gi 
MOOT... ...5.0. 8 Single jConn...... Hand. ..j|Dyneto....! 6 |Dyneto....|...... Prest-O-L 110 () Se BPR OS CEE. Aes - 
Benes... §-9)Single |Conn...... Hand...jA-L....... § JA-L.. 6 jU.S. L. 80 ( RS shoe Se eae or De 
aS 6—48)|Single |Delco.....|Auto....|Deleo..... 6 |Delco..... 6 |jExide..... 120 (j ERO Mente erte: Seer ag 2 
Re 6—-68)Single |Delco..... Auto....|/Deleo..... 6 |Deleo..... 6 |Exide..... 120 (j ts EA eee ot oe Z 
MRS sided vcwanshs FiSingle |Conn...... Hand...jA-L....... 6 |jA-L. 6 |Willard.... 80 6 Ra AES Sie os ie ie 
ETO T Ee gene Single |Wagner...JH & A. .|Delco..... 6 |Wagner 6 |Willard....| 100 6 ta Saree Depp: Py ary ob. ce I ee 
Natiozal. ... Series BB/Single |Delco..... H&A..|West......| 6 |West.. 6 |Prest-O-L..| 110 6 sae is See ae 6-8 5 2 
.... SOR DjSingle |Bosch... . . Hand...)U.S8.L....| 12 JU.8. L 12 |Willard....| 72 12 i Sas G.......] 12 {5-30 De 
eee ert 1-BjSingle |Delco.... . Hand. ..|Delco..... 6 |Delco..... 6 |Willard....} 1Q4 3S Sa ORR Ree Petes Eas a. 
Oakland......... 34-B|Single |Remy. Hand. ..|Remy..... 6-8 |Remy..... 6 |Prest-O-L..| 100 6-8 Se Eee See <i 
Pee 5. 3 Is 6—60)Single |Bosch..... Hand. ..|West...... 6 |West..... 6 |Willard....| 120 6 SS See Cart....|6 | 10 gi 
Oldsmobile... ... 37-A|Single |Remy..... Hand...|Remy..... 6 |Willard.. . 6 |Remy.....| 80 6) ee Reese TET SC: Ker <1 
Oldsmobile. ..... 45-B/Single |Delco..... Hand...|Delco..... 6 |Deleo..... 6 |Willard.... 80 6 JES SSS EOE SR? “See a ot 
Olympian..........45jSingle |Conn...... Hand. ..jA-L.......| © {A-L...... ok: SS See. Ae Re PSOE sey ar pmeeee a7 eon we 
Overland........... 4\Single’'|Conn...... Hand...jA-L.......| 68 jA-L...... eon © ee 80 6-8 1 jGI..../Glass....| 6. 20 Si 
Pena. 3 es Single |Delco..... H & A. .|Bijur...... 6 |Bijur...... 6 |Willard....| 120 6 Serr fae 6 10 Stn 
IS 5 fin Tine k oig ig SG AlliSingle |At-Kent... JH &A..|G&D....; 6 |G&D 6 |Willard....} 108.4 6 of ees 1 ORE teas 20 g: 
Pan-American. .... AlljSingle |At-Kent...|Hand. ..|West...... 6 |West.. 6 |Willard....| 100 6 Eh WaRe + NOREEN —s 
Paterson......... 6—-47|Dual |Delco..... Hand...|/Delco..... 6 |Deleo..... 6 |Willard....| 110 6 ek STE SER ee Re ~~ |; 
Peerless........ Ser. 6\Single |At-Kent...JH & A. .jA-L....... G |A-L....... G  Poremeea.. ois 03. ..... 6 SE Spel! Tee: ae 30 Sin 
Piedmont. ....... 4~30|Single |Delco..... Hand. . .|Dyneto.. . . 6, |Dyneto.... 6 |Willard.... 90 6 RAR Aeaaerre™ SAP ~—s 
Piedmont. . 6-40|Single |Remy...../Hand...|Remy.....| 6 |Remy.....| 6 |Willard....| 90 6 Ee ER UEC Rear, Ae ee 1B Bin 
Pierce-Arrow . .38&48 |Double|Delco. . . . . H & A..|West......| 6-8 |West.... 6 |Willard....| 150 6 te Rey Mee «308 6-8 | 10 Sin 
A as 6—-45|Dual [Delco..... Hand. ..|Delco..... 6 |Delco..... 6. |Prest-O-L.. 80 6 Ss Fee Sere seer oe Sin 
Porter.............46/Dual |Berling....}]Hand...|West......| 12 |West..... 12 |Prest-O-L..| 118 12 Sh oer Cart....| 12 15 Sin: 
a 6-DjSingle |Delco..... Hand...|Delco..... 6 |Deleo..... 6 |Willard....} 123.5 6 et SRA (geen: Sea eT Do 
__ a ne T & UjSingle |Remy.. ..j/Hand...|Remy..... 6 |Remy.. .. 6 |Willard....| 108.5 6 2 |GI....|Wire....| 6 5 Dor 
OS re T 6& U6|Single |North EastjHand.. .|North East 6 |North East 6 |Willard....| 108.5 6 ee eet Wire... .| 6 6 Sin, 
MNONB. bs 6 cece idi eR Single |Bosch.....|/Hand...|West...... 6 |West...... 6 |Willard....; 120 F 1 8 ene SE 6 15 Sin, 
Roamer......... 4-75\Single|Bosch.. . .j/Hand...|West..... Steet... 6 |jColumbia.| 117 6 1 5 _* pee 6 15 os 
Roamer......... 4—75\Single |Bosch... . . Hand. ..|West...... G |West...... 6 {(Columbia..| 117 6 ea Soe | Sta 6 15 Sin, 
R & V Knight...J & R)/Dual |Wagner...|Hand...|Wagner...| 6 |Wagner... 6 |Willard....}; 117 6 1 |s Cart....| 250 | 20 Sin, 
NG Seer te 125|Single |Remy.....}Hand...|Wagner. .. 6 |Wagner... 6 |Prest-O-L.. 80 6 Be See Cart....| 6-8 | 15 Sin, 
Sayers. . ....C.P.|Single |Delco..... Hand. ..jDelco..... 6 |Delco..... 6 |Willard.. .. 80 6 ae | RE 4 SE) Reece Sin; 
Scripps-Booth.. . .. BiSingle |Remy.....|Hand...|/Remy..... 6 |Remy..... 6 |Prest-O-L.. 85 6 i ae  . eae 6 20 Sin; 
NN SS oes x cwdweee LiSingle |Conn...... Hand... AllisChal.. 6 Allis Chalm 6G |Prest-O-L.. 88 6 Se Be Sere & or 20 Sing 
Severin. ... . 0062. H/|Single |Wagner. ..|Hand.. .|Wagner.. 6; |Wagner.. 6 |Campbell.| 110 6 1 |None./Cart. ..| 6 10 FF Do 
SERIO eS 20\Single |Bosch.....j/Hand...|West......| 6 |West......| 6 [Willard....; 115 6) SS Seay G06 of. 23. 5& 10 Sing 
Skelton......... .. .35/Single |Conn...... Hand. . .|West...... GC: tres: 3s. S 6 |Prest-O-L.. 85 6 i Se Sees 6 | 10 Sins 
spacke.......... ORES (ie: SC ees Are Te Cha Rare Mee Ee PC cee Sones pone Coe Pe? 
Standard......... 8-I|Double} Dixie. ..... Hand.. |West...... 6 |West...... 6 |Willard....| 160 6 1 8.W...I2-A..... 6 15 Dov 
Pe Fee Rae Soe Re Be So Reet, Reece Willard....} 100 6 pe Sees Cart... .] 6 20 Dou 
Stanwood......... A|Single |At-Kent.. .|Hand...|West...... G [West...... 6 |Willard....| 108 6 .. es ces Cart... .} 6 10 Sing 
Stearns SKL-—4|Single |At-Kent...|Hand...|/West......| 12 |West......| 12 |Willard.... 72 12 ee Seer: Cart. ...}12 20 Sing 
Stephens........:. 80|Single |Conn...... Hand.. .JA-L......:. ie See G IU.8.L....{ 116 6 Ss wate Cart....1 6 20 Sing 
Stevens-Duryea .... E|Double|Berling....|Hand.. .|West 6-8 |West..... ) cel ate Rl ites. Aree 6-8 lL BB... Wart..46 1§ Sin; 
Studebaker........AlliSingle |Wagner...j/Hand...|Wagner..., 6 |Wagner... 6 |Willard.. . 115 6-8 SS ere Cart... .| 6 10 Sing 
Rs 5 0 kee csv ee OOS a ae Hand.. |Remy.... | 6 |Remy..... Be. RS Geer Bee See Se eR | ahs oe 8 Dee 
Templar..:.......445)Single |Simms..../Hand.. [Bijur...... § |Bijur...... 6 jColumbia..| 100 6 OM vs has eos 6 20 FF Sing 
Texan... .B-38&A-38)Single|Conn... ../Hand.. ./Bijur..... 6 |Bijur..... 6 |Prest-O-L.| 80 6 a Wee & eee 20 Sing 
RES E-1,2,3/Single |Conn....../Hand. . .|/Dyneto.. . . 6 |Dyneto.... 6 |Exide..... 90 : at ae _. fee 6 15 Sing 
ERE ORE 48|Single |At-Kent...]S. A... .|Bijur...... 6 |Bijur...... 6 |Willard....} 120 i See i Ne Pee : 16 Sing 
Vogue... .6-55 & 6-66/Single |Conn.... . Hand.. .jA-L...... ie Sa 6 |Willard...| 108 6 ay ee oe Cart.... 1-250 15 
0) PR oe Single |Bosch.. ../Hand...|West..... 6 |West.....| 6 |Exide.. ..| 135 6 oe on ° ee ee Sing 
Westcott.. .C-38&C-48|Single |Delco..... H&A..|Delco.....| °° 6 |Delceo..... 6 |Willard....| 120 6 Ee ke > ae sesso | ote Tl Bing 
Willys-Knight...... 20|Single |Conn...... Hand...jA-L.......] 6-8 jA-L...... 6: eee 6 Tae) Seek ts eee S...: | 20 Sing 
Winton Six........ 24\Single |Bosch..... Hand. . .|Bijur...... 6 |Bijur...... 6 |Willard....| 120 B Shave. Becks op eee 6 | 15 F ging 
Winton Six........ 25|Single |Bosch..... Hand. ..|Bijur...... 6 |Bijur..... | 6 |Willard....} 139 6 Sh URE: ° SSP ceeeeeeooe Bh Bing! 
Winther............ 61/Single |West...... Hand...|West......| 6 |West 6 jWillard....| 127 | 6 j...... e's Sun Lt: Sa og | 10 Sing 
Wolverine........... Single |Bosch... .. SS ae eres Bijur 6 |Prest-O-L... 190 | 6 ee Ie OB...16 | Sing 





puanrcaatoms *Startin nd Lighting in closed models only. Ignition: At-K, Atwater- "mel Conn., a PO” West, Westinghouse; Auto, Automatic Batt 
Hand and pane. S, A. S Seni -Automatic. Generator: A-L, Auto-Lite; G&D Gray & Davis; Leece-N Leece-Neville; Ward-L., Ward-Le: onard; lenit; 
N. E., North East; Split, Splitdorf. Motor: A-L, Auto-Lite, G & D, Gray & Davis; Leece-N, Leece-Neville; West, Westinghouse. taillip 
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4+ Giving Ignition, Starting, Lighting, Battery, Lamp, Spark Plug and Horn Data 
LAMP CANDLEPOWER, VOLTAGE AND TYPE OF BASE SPARK PLUGS 
sii Horn Make and Model 
= o HEADLIGHTS SIDELIGHTS TAILLIGHTS DasHLIGHT 
; Base : : — — Make Diam. | Thread 
sie: Contact | Volts CP. Volts CP. Volts CP. Volts CP. Inches | Pitch 
20 Single 6-8 20 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 2  |Champion % 18 |Schwarze .|Maibohm.......... B 
50 | Single. 6-8 27 *§-8 8 6-8 2 6-8 oF AAG % 18 |Sparton.../Marmon........... 34 
Single 6-8 Eh ees Ween iss 6-8 2 6-8 2 |Champion i% 18 |Schwarze..|Maxwell........... 25 
Single 6-8 21 *6-8 12 6-8 2 d6-8 ee, * SE. Sra % 18  |Klaxon....|McFarlan........ 127 
10 | Single 6-8 | 20 6-8 5 6-8 2 6-8 4 |Champion % 18 |Sparton...|Mercer......... Ser. 5 
Single. = ee eee * 2 eee ae Bee ve peewee poe Siang gr See te ee Ae Sep et Meteor......... KR 
Single 6-8 16 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 2 {Champion % 18 |Trojan....|Metz, Master Six 
10 a ae Ag ante a, eaneen at CN ae 6 2 d6 2 TA Oe 2S 1% 18 - |Sparton...|Mitchell......... F-40 
Pee Ee Be As eRe SNR See gC hele: CES aoper ere, Or. bose Se Champion % 18 |Klaxon....|Monitor............. 
Double. .. 6-8 A aes ess 6-8 2 6-8 2 |jChampion K% 18 |Trojan Monroe.......... 8-9 
Single. . . 6-8 Fae eepases sv haeaey 6-8 2 d6-8 2 {Champion YR 18 |Klaxon NEES PERF 
: ote naeed 6-8 , SE RRR Seater: et 2 d6-8 2 |Champion y 18 |Klaxon Moon...........6-68 
Single 6 20 in Ee) PR Re 6-8 LE Pee eee ar ctr ys Champion % 18 |Garford...|Moore............. F 
. Single 6-8 15 6-8 4 6-8 2 d6-8 a. Be es 5 1% 18: fFeoten:.:. Nea. S. co 
Bd | RASS. 6-8 20 *§-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 y Seah ha» aaa ames \ 18 |Sparton. . .|National. . . .Series BB 
5-30 | Double...| 12-16] 15 12-16 4 12-16 2 12-16 2 |Champion...| % 18 |Schwarze..|Nelson............ 
->-e~ Binge... . ne, SER RCS PES: OPES T TH Pree eee Se See GP i SR Se koe i oa bees ba oe eee NOM. 60s eS 1-B 
----. & Single....| 6-8 oe so be pes 6-8 2 6-8 2 ABs XK 18. |Schwarze..|Oakland......... 34-B 
10 Single.... 6 32 Sage eer 6 4 6 4 jChampion... xy 18 thlanon. .. Ree... Se 6-60 
--+++ Bf Single....| 6-8 15 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 , See as i% 18 |Klaxon....|Oldsmobile...... 37-A 
Single 6-8 15 *6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 y Mies St Se eee K% 18 |Klaxon....|Oldsmobile...... 45-B 
TER ONE KPT ES HL EE Saye! NORRER SO RRMEROD LT. SEGUE aNets, NG Rea eRe tae,” oe MERA: Kee! Lab. Olympian........ 245 
20 Ff Single 6-8 OAR LES, Soar 3-4 2 *3-4 o Cheese. | 6 Se Ree Overland........... 4 
10 9 Single....} 6-8 21 *6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 Se eee Vy 18 |Sparton...|Packard............. 
20 § Single....} 6-8 17 6-8 4 6-8 2 d6-8 2 Se l% 18 |Trojan....|Paige............. All 
--++s @ Single. ... 6-8 Be CARTE 6-8 2 *3-4 4 jiChampion ¥% 18 |E.A. Lab..|Pan-American..... All 
|----. f Single....| 6-8 15 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 gaan | UR: Rees Sian eos Sete E. A. Lab..|Paterson......... 7 
| 30°F Single....| 6-8 15 Se ees 6-8 2 6-8 Sie | eed eae eRe Sparton. ..|Peerless........ Ser. 6 
Single 6-8 Se es sates Se 6 2 6 2 |Champion % 18 on Piedmont........ 4-30 
----: B Single 6-8 > SEX Mae ype 6 2 6 2 {Champion % 18 |Klaxon Piedmont. ....... 6-40 
10 § Single 6-8 a ees Mia Serene 6-8 5 6-8 oe ty eee i% 18  |Klaxon....|Pierce-Arrow. . .38&48 
---:: B Single 6-8 | Ber AREA AS 6-8 2 6-8 , as, + Ss Xx 18 |Schwarze../Pilot...........% 6-45 
19 § Single....| 12-16] 20 12-16 4 12-16 4 12-16 2 |Champion...|........ 18  |Stewart...|Porter............ 46 
Double. ne 6-8 21 *6§-8 4 6-8 2 d6-8 Bs SG aS K% 18. (Alaxon.... [Premie? =... sia: 6 
2 & Double... 7 | Sy BPRS RES a ieebe 3-4 2 *3-4 Bee 4S. eee 4 18 Troien::: (Rea... es T&U 
6 Bf Single... pie Pee | eS Capes Meee 6 2 6 ae > eee ee eciepiee North East|Reo......... T6 & U6 
1) § Single....| 6-8 20 *6-8 8 6-8 4 6-8 4 {Rajah.......) % 18 [Riaxon.:. | wesc... 
i 5 RE. See Ses Peeters Eee Gary CAA) Ses civtiintinn: ameh tons MUSE MRI oreerte: EEN Sos Roamer......... 4-75 
19 # Single 6-8 15 6-8 8 6-8 2 A \% 18  |Sparton.../Roamer......... 4-75 
20 FF Single 6-8 15 6-8 4 6-8 2 d6-8 ‘> Se Sass 1% 18 |Klaxon....!R & V Knight..J.&R 
16 Singie. . 6-8 | RES RSD ppenutie one 6-8 2 6-8 Se he 5 ke i 18° FRvoiai.: ; eek: SS 125 
an Single. . 6-8 ie SPs Sect er 6-8 2 d6-8 2 j|Champion y% 18 (|Stewart...jSayers.......... C.P. 
20 | Single. OF OMS Be a: 6-8 2 6-8 7 Ge... 1 18 |Klaxon.. . .|Scripps-Booth.. .. ..B 
20 FF Single. . 6-8 15 6-8 2 6-8 2 d6-8 eae 2: ROR Vy 18 | Fitzgerald. |Seneca............. L 
10 EB Double...| 6 17 6 5 6 2 6 2  |Champion ¥ 18 |Klaxon.. .|/Severin............ H 
5& 108 Single....| 6-8 See See: 4 6-8 2 d6-8 ee Se See \% 18 |Klaxon....|Singer............. 20 
10 F Single....| 6 Mee re Be 6 2 6 2 |Bethlehem 1% 18 |B. A.Lab..|Skelton........... 35 
sce Sere reas Sep eres Mere Perera Coy sete promi cs Momraaan regans Se Morte Te mame ee SIG Spaeke. 6.6... S-20 
19 Ff Double...| 6-8 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 O° ee es 1% 18 .|Klaxon....|Standard......... 8-I 
20 ¥ Double...| 6-8 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 , ey Feat Peeeate keen eS 2 Klaxon....|Stanley........... 
10 Single... . 6 17 6 10 6 7 6-8 2 jChampion %K% 18 |Klaxon....|Stamwood.......... A 
20 Ff Single....| 12-16] 21 *12-16 4 12-16 2 12-16 eae) xs Re 1% 18 |B.&A.Lab. |Stearns SKL-4 
20 F Gingle....| 6-8 15 6-8 2 6-8 2 6-8 2  |Champion...| % 18 !Trojan....|Stephens........... 80 
15 Single... 6-8 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 ~ Sea PR ge AS gaa K% 18  |Klaxon.. .|Stevens-Duryea..:..E 
10 Single... . 6-8  EERER PER Pes MERE oth: 6-8 2 6-8 2 Champion. . SER RA Sparton.../Studebaker........ All 
----' @ Double... 6-8 15 *§-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 2 | EE 2 San Sedat eee Mlawoe.. . . RRB sk Sk cas ves H 
20 Bi Single....| 6-8 21 *6§-8 4 | 68 2 6-8 9: Siaeasing Klaxon..../Templar........ * 445 
20 Single... 6 EER CSE RX eee 6 5 6 5 |Champion..| % 18 /|Klaxon.../Texan..... B38&A38 
19 Bi Single...) 6-8 213] 6-8 2 6-8 2 d6-8 2. |Champion...| % 18 |Trojan....|Tulsa......... E+1,2,3 
a Single....] 6-8 15+-1, 68 4 6-8 4 d6-8 4 |Champion...| % 18  |Sparton...|Velie.......... 1. 48 
! 3 OSES IPR SE ain a Pe aes boa awe alee BS SS hve chs we ced gi Sia Ee Ra bls Cokie eos eke a ee re SRE 
| 20 B Single. || 6-8 18 *6-8 4 3-4 2 | d3-4 ee eae l% 18 |Klaxon... .|Westcott. . ti 
..-|--'" Hf Single....| 6-8 RG SRR. BE se 3-4 1°. 2 *3.4- |... 2% ]Champion;..|........ _.......|Sparton. /;|Willys-Knight.. .. 2 ; 
| 20 Single....| 6-8 21 6-8 6 6-§ 7. 2 6-8 2 — |Champion... % 18 | Tcorernan Winton Six........24 © 
| 15 Single... . 6-8*:.|, 21 6-8 6 6-$ +} 2 6-8 2 {Champion... K% 18 \jElectric....|Winton Six........25 
--\--0 Bt Single, , So hee cig Got BR RORe e 6: 4 6 2 Te i 18 © |Klaxon....|Winther........... 61 
| 10 Single. . 6-8 Mt 2 6-8 7 6-8 28 6-8 a Ae eee Y% 18: |Klaxon....|Wolverine........... 
1A Bing. tg 1 21 6-8 4 6-8 2 6-8 ET ee VY 18 |Klaxon. .:.|Vogue. .. .6-55 & 6-66 
Automall’ Battery: ” ‘Prest-O- Ss TB ge so O-Lite. Wiring system; «GI, Generator and Ignition combined; GIM, Generator, Ignition, Motor combined; S, Generator, Motor 
d-Leonam™ @ Ignition se , Generator and Motor combined. Fuses: GT, Glass Tube: Cart, Cartridge; C. B., Circuit Breaker. Lamps: Bnemtes. <7 in series with 


taillights; fie, contains sidelight; d,—double contact; s,—single contact. 
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Antwerp Commercial Vehicles, Tractors, Trucks and 

Engines June 26-July 25 
London Commercial Vehicies, Exhibition, Olympia............... October 
London Passenger Car Show, Olympia November 

CONVENTIONS 
Charleston, S. C..................-..---.--- South Carolina Automotive Trade Assn.............. June 24-25 
RACES 
Chicago, Il. Inter Club Run June 17-18 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Dirt Track June 19 
Hanford, Cal. Dirt Track July 4 
Spokane, Wash. Dirt Track July 4 
Tacoma, Wash. Speedway Race July 5 
Batavia, N. Y. Dirt Track July 5 
Warren, Pa. Dirt Track July 17 
Watertown, N. Y. Dirt Track July 24 
Faliteon, N. Y. Dirt Track July 31 
Paris, France Grand Prix Race, Sporting Commission.................... August 
Erie, Pa. Dirt Track Aug. 7 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dirt Track Aug. 14 
Johnstown City, Pa. Dirt Track Aug. 21 
Eigin, Ill. | Road Race Aug. 21 
Middletown, N. Y. Dirt Track Aug. 20-21 
Flemington, N. J...-..-.......--....---..-.. Dirt Track. Aug. 27-28 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Dirt Track. Aug. 28 
Hornell, N. Y. Dirt Track Sept. 6 
Uniontown, Pa. Speedway Race Sept. 6 
Syracuse, N. Y. Dirt Track Sept. 17-18 
Allentown, Pa. Dirt Track Sept. 25 
TOURS 

Om Neb. Truck Reliability Run June 1 
~~ neem Rae Wis. Wisconsin Truck ‘Tour, Milwaukee Sentinel...... June 21-26 
lake Huron Tour Michigan Pikes Assn July 4 
New York-San Francisco......... Glidden Tour eptember 


Milwaukee, Wis. Annual Fall 





Gasoline and the Farm—Secretary 
Fred Rasmussen, of the State Agricul- 
ture Department, announces that on the 
farms of Pennsylvania, to date, are 
found more than 59,000 gas engines, 4300 
tractors, and 10,200 motor trucks neces- 
sary in production with limited man- 
power, and all these depend upon gas- 
oline for power. Every gallon of gas- 
oline used for pleasure riding adds to 
the cost of food production. 


Figure Travel on Dixie Highway—A 
traffic survey, just completed by the 
county engineer and road commissioner, 
reveals the fact that motor vehicle traf- 
fic on the Dixie highway between Detroit 
and Toledo is 49 per cent foreign to 
Michigan. A count of vehicles on the 
pike May 22 showed 1,800, and 3,300 were 
counted May 26. The commission esti- 
mated that about 200,000 machines travel 
on the pike each year. 


Teurists Hire European Cars—Prospec- 
pective: European tourists have been as- 
sured that it will be cheaper to hire cars 
dn Europe, than to take cars from this 
English companies, specializ- 


country. 
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June 17, 1920 
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ing in this service, offer cars for any pe- 
riod at from $30 to $40°a day, the renter 
to pay expense of upkeep and the chauf- 
feur and from $37.50 to $50, with up- 
keep and chapffeur expenses paid. Spe- 
cial tours exceeding three days are ar- 
ranged $22.50 a day for parties of five 
in England and about fifteen per cent 
higher on the continent. This includes 
hotel bills, tips, admission fees, etc. 


Missouri Registration Figures.—Mis- 
souri on June 1 had 351;539 motor cars 
registered for owners and 2,355 for deal- 


-ers, and 3,114 motor cycles for owners, 


according to the report of the State Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department. Licenses also 
were issued to 20,781 chauffeurs. The 
fees for these registrations amounted to 
$1,846,871, which is placed in the state 
road fund. 

Registrations by the St. Louis office of 
the department are: Owners, 50,270; 
chauffeurs, 11,529,- and motor cycles, 
1,318. By the Kansas City office, 37,900 
owners, 3,019 chauffeurs and 679 motor- 
cycles. By the St. Joseph office, 9,920 
owners, 679 chauffeurs and 167 motor- 
cycles. 

The total registration of motor cars in 
St. Louis for 1919 was 41,396, which 
already is excelled by the record for the 
first five months of 1920. The 1919 total 
in Kansas City was 32,026; up to June 
1 it was 30,165. 

The total number of motor cars in St. 
Louis county, adjoining St. Louis, was 
7363, and on June 1, 1920, it had 8037. 


THE RACES 


xsi 
ie sae ae > 
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One of the sights the observer meets at the big 
races this year is the immense Sinclair truck 
shown above. 

painted up in white, green and nickle-plate. 


This isa 7% ton Mack truck 
Around the outside of the tank 


is a nickle-plated rail which holds in place a row of five gallon cans of lubri- 


cating oil. 


This truck follows the racing adherents throughoit the season 


and supplies the race car with Sinclair gasoline and Sinclair oil: 
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ENRY M. LELAND 
has been called the 
father of Detroit’s motor 
car industry. 

For more than thirty 
years he has been recog- 
nized as one of the 
World’s master crafts- 
men, and as a leader in 
mechanical industry— 
with a record for doing 
things—and doing them 
better than they had 
been done before. 

He is known as a man 
to whom achievement 
has been a_ source of 
greater satisfaction than 
has monetary gain. 

Mr. Leland comes of 
rugged New . England 
ancestry, and in New 
England his earlier life 
was spent. 

There he left the im- 
prints of his genius, and 
his skill, and though 
many years have passed, 
those imprints still re- 
main—undimmed. 

In the year 1890, he 
came from New England to Detroit, where 


for a number of years he engaged in the 
manufacture of the finer kinds of machin- 


ery and precision tools. 

He was,one of the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of gasoline marine engines. 

Eighteen Yes 
with Wilfred:'C. Leland, and their associ- 
ates, brought out an automobile—the first 
practical and enduring car made in large 
numbers. 

That was followed in almost annual suc- 
cession by cars, embodying intrinsic better- 
ments, greater comforts, greater conveni- 
ences and greater utilities. These in their 
turns became important factors in direct- 
ing the.trend of motor car development. 

As ‘an outstanding example of Leland 
foresight, courage yand “initiative, one has 
but to recall their pioneering of the elec- 
trical system of starting—lighting—igni- 
tion. And where can you find a car that 
has not followed that lead? 

It has been pot only a Leland policy but 
a Leland principle, never in their products 
to adopt a feature whose worth did not ex- 
tend beyond its value as a “talking point.” 

They were Leland-built cars that were 
awarded the Dewar Trophy—the trophy 
awarded annually by the Automobile Club 
of Great Britain to the motor car demon- 
strating the greatest advance in the devel- 
opment of the industry. Leland-built cars 


A Builder of Motor Cars; a Moulder of Men; 
eral of Organisation; 


ars ago, Henry M. Leland* 


MOTOR AGE 







| Henry M. Leland — 


President Lincoln Motor Company 


Models and Inspirations to the Industrial World 


were the only American product. ever: to 
receive that wonderful and much-coveted 
tribute—and the only make of car thus 
honored twice. 


. Few places there are in the automotive 
* world but where the Leland influence has 
«permeated; few but where their codes and 


their methods have been models, and where 
their standards have been an ideal and an 
inspiration. 


Always unselfish, access to their ways of 
doing was as an open book. Always have 
they given freely of their encouragement 
to the motor and other industries who 
sought their counsel. 


Notwithstanding each car was.a greater 
car than the car before, the Lelarids seemed 


always to be inspired by an insatiable de=." 


sire to achieve and to surpass. >). 
The latter part of 1914 marked what was 


up to that time, the crowning achievement ) 


of their career. 
It was then that the Lelands $ gave to the’ 
world the first eight-cylinder, Vitype 


effect and influence of this car upon the 
industry is too well known to call for com- 
ment here. 

The elder Mr. Leland (Henry M.) insists 
that to the younger (Wilfred C.) is due the 
credit and the honor for the conception of 
that fine car. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 









, high-.; * 
speed, high-efficiency motorédwcar. The . 
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Juiy 1, 1917, the Le- 
lands withdrew §affilia- 
tion from the motor car 
industry, that they might 
engage in the production 
of Liberty Aircraft Mo- 
tors for the Allied fight- 
ing forces. 

Those who know the 
character of the men, 
know that something be- 
sides financial gain was 
responsible for ‘their de- 
cision. 

The epoch making his- 
tory that followed, and 
the tremendous task in- 
volved, would require 
volumes to relate; but 
briefly :-— 

The Lincoln Motor 
Company was formed 
and on August 31, 1917, 
was awarded a contract 
to produce -6,000 Liberty 
motors; later this was 


increased to 17,000. And- 
a Master of Craftsmanship; a Gen- the 
a Man whose Standards, and Methods, and Ideals have been 


Leland reputation 
for doing things in a big 
way—dadnd doing them 
right—was the predomi- 
nant consideration in making that award. 

Fifty-two acres of land were acquired; 
an adequate plant ‘was erected and 
equipped with thousands of specially de- 
signed machines and tools. 


An organization, meantime, was assem- 
bled; its backbone was composed of men 
who had been associated with the Lelands 
from three to twenty years or more. They 
knew the character of their leaders and 
they were anxious to enlist under the 
Leland banner. 

After one vear’s development and with 
6,000 employees, the Lincoln Motor Com- 
pany was .producing at.the rate of 50 
motors a day. © 

Notwithstanding’ . past: ‘Yecomplishments, 
‘the Lelands have long~looked forward to 
“even greater things. They have looked to 
* the day when they might build a motor car 
that would be a more true expression of 
their.own ideals—idealsto. which the new 
yconditions more completely lend themselves. 


And now, that day has; come. 


For years, that idéal ¢ has been taking 
form, and is about to materialize. 

It is a car which, like the Lelands’ past 
achievements, 1s destined to blaze new trails 
and to chart the cogrse of fine car making. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Tool Set 


PATENTED 
Feb. 17, 1914. 





Bushing Remover vec. 10, 1918 





Reamer 
Pat. Feb:.17,.14 Nov. 26,16 





Valve Grinder 
Pat. Apr.13,'09, May 
21.12. Oct. 22,18 

















